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BY UNCLE PHILIP. 
THE father of this wondertul man wae a clergyman, and 


frequently conversed with his children about the discover- 
ies made in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; he knew 
the Greek language, and often told the old Greek tales; 
Homer he almost knew by heart. Young Henry was filled, 
even at the age of seven years, with regret that Troy had 
disappeared from the earth, and that its ruins even could not 
be found. In some history he saw a picture of the burning 
of Troy, illustrating the description given by Virgil, and the 
representation given in it of the huge walls, he says, were 
a@ conviction that Troy could be found, and that he could 
find it and dig out its treasures. For a few years he went 
to school and dreamed of Troy, but when he was fourteen 
years of age he was put with a grocer because his father was 
too poor to pay forhis education. He remained here for five 
years and a half, working from five in the morning to eleven 
at night, his highest salary amounting to only thirty thalers. 
Lifting too hard one day, he broke a blood-vessel and was 
discharged ; he bethought himself of a relative in Hamburg, 
and thither he walked, a distance of 180 miles, begging his 
way. His relative procured a situation for him on a ship 
that was soon to sail for Venezuela. But the ship was wreck- 
ed, and he barely escaped with his life. After much hard- 
ship, he finally procured a situation with a merchant. It 
seems he was somewhat superstitious, for he dreamed of a 
-certain number, and immediately sent to buy a ticket ina 
lottery with that number, but it was already bought. Strange 
enough, that number drew a handsome prize, while the one 
he received did not. He began to study the languages again : 
he studied English, learning “ Ivanboe” and the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” by heart. While running on errands he always 
had some book, generally a grammar and lexicon, under his 
arm—when he waited at the post-office, or for an answer to 
messages by his master, he pored upon his books—study, 
constant study, was his pleasure—only in that did he take 
delight. By the closest economy he contrived to live and 
take lessons in English —one-half he received he devoted to 
feeding and clothing his body, the other half to satisfy his 
hunger for knowledge ; from English he turned to French, 
then to Spanish, Italian, Portugueseand Dutch. His break- 
fast was rye soup ; bis dinner cost him two-pence. 

His knowledge of the languages gave him a good place at 
600 florins per year — which was increased soon to 1,000 guil- 
ders. Although he had very responsible duties, he deter- 
mined to learn the Russian language. He had no teacher, 
but went to work with a dictionary and grammar, and his 
‘adventures in learning this language were really laughable; 
neverthelees he learned it so he could write business letters 
te Moscow. Not long after, we find him in that city, order- 
ing goods, especially indigo, from Amsterdam. After lay- 
ing up 4 little money, he determined to go to California in 
search of a brother who was reported to be ill. On arriving 
at Sacramento, he learned of his brother's death. By open- 
ing an exchange office, he contrived to make some money, 

‘about $30,000, and with this he went back to Russia—St. 





Petersburg. Then the Crimean war came on, and Schlei- | aun fellow. Paul was delighted to get back tothe old mill. 


man made still more by importing goods from Germany 
and Holland. As the Baltic ports were shut up, he ordered 
all his goeds to be stored at a German port, Memel, from 
whence he would send them into Russia. A fire destroyed 
the town, and strange enough, Schleiman was the only one 
who did not loose ; it vould have been a dreadful loss to 
him, for he had $100,000 invested. He was fortunate, was 
he not? But oe hada better fortune than this: he still 
kept up his old taste for learning languages; busy as he 
was, he learned Swedish and Polish. In 1857 he retired 
from business with a fortune of $400,000, determined to see 
the world, and so he did. Among other countries, he visit- 
ed Egypt, and as you mey suppose, studied Arabic, crossed 
the desert, wandered among the ruins of Jerusalem and Ath- 
eus, where was revived his old interest in the fate of Troy. 
He, however, did not stop there to examine this time, but 
hurried home. About this time the American war came on, 
he speculated in cotton and tea, and made a fortune. Next 
he began to learn the Greek language, and read the Iliad 
and Odyssey over and overagain. He determined to travel 
again, and on his tour inspected the sites of several old cit- 





house again, though he dvesn’t seem to have been any more 
industrious with his hands When there than with his braing 
at the university. His whole time was spent in making 
copies of old engravings and sketching in the neighborhood, 

“You will never grow rich by such doings,” said his tath- 
er one day, in vexation. 

“ How do you know ?” rejoined Paul. ‘‘ Have you never 
heard of Master Rubens and hig fabulous riches? Why 
couldn’t I earn money in that way as well as he?’ The 
father shook his head. : 

“Try me,” urged Paul, “only for afew months, and if I 
don’t succeed, I promise to return and work diligently ig 
he mill.” 

The sound of Ruben’s name had aroused all the father’s 
sleeping ambition, so Paul was sent to the studio of an art. 
ist in Leyden. Paul Rembrandt remained with Jacques 
three years, and then went to Amsterdam. After a short 
time passed in this city, he returned to the mill, and sketch. 
ed with indefatigable zeal. His parents, astonished at his 
genius, urged him to establish himself in some city, but 
Paul was self-willed, and even refused to allow any one to 


ies—Tunis, Carthage, Utica and Malta. Then he found he | see his sketches, until his mother, without his knowledge, 
must study the science of ruins, or archeology and history. exhibited a newly-finished painting to some stranger then 


He visited India, China, Japan, California, Mexico, tlie Uni- 


. visiting in the adjacent village. A grand future was pro- 


ted States. New York, he thinks, is the most wonderful | phesied for the youthful artist, and he was made to promise 
city in the world, and in after years declared he would live | the painting should be sent immediately tc the Hague.— 


there if there was anything to dig. He soon began to visit 
the old cities of Asia, especialy did he find pleasure in vis- 


iting Ithaca, because here Ulysses reigned 3,000 years ago, | 


and here Hcmer, the wonderful; was born; at least it has 
the best claim, for you know seven cities claim the honor. 
He found the ruins of Ulysses’ palace, and in a small ceme- 
tery some ancient relics, He found here that a daughter in 
nearly every family bears the name of Penelope, and a son 
that of Telemachus, and if you wish to know why, your 
teacher will inform you. One day in wandering about, he 
was assailed by dozs, and remembering what he had read 
in Homer he sat down and remained immovable ; to this he 
believes he owes his life. 

Next he went to Mycene, and after a careful inspection 
he discovered the royal tombs of Aigisthus and Clytem- 
nestra, which gave him a world wide reputation. But he 
was thinking of Troy, and so he went to Vonstantinople and 
then into Asia, and began to search for its ruins. His search 
was long and vexatious. He got men with pickaxes and 
shovels and dug one place after another, and finally came 
to the hill Hissarlik ; this he considered to be the site of 
ancient Troy. His next step was to get permission to exca- 
vate ; this they call a firman, and was procured in Constan- 
tinople of the Sultan. In 1871 all difficulties being out of 
the way, he began digging, and his wonderful discoveries 
astonished all Europe. In his book on Troy, the story is 
told. After this he went again to Mycen, and by the help 
of his own good wife, he brought forth treasures of geld 


and silver that show us what the ancient Greeks knew of 
art. Thus has this wonderful man enriched the earth by 
showing us, plainer than any other man, what men and wo- 
men did and thought thousands of years ago.—Scholars’ 


Companion. 





Paul Rembrandt. 


4 Two hundred and seventy years ago,a little baby was 
born in a Dutch mill-house, near tbe famous city of Leyden. 
His father, who owned the mill, was so proud of his little 
son, that he began to build castles in the air for him before 
he could even speak. As soon as he was old enough, Paul, 
for so had he been baptized, was sent to the famous Uni- 
versity in Leyden, but either he was lazy or had no taste for 
study, for he was soon sent home with the message that it 
was of no use to try and make a learned man out of such a 





Rembrandt took it himself, and was almost overcome with 
joy upon receiving for it the sum of one hundred florins. He 
now engaged a studio and began to work with zeal, which 
was stimulated by the large prices even then paid for hig 
pictures, 

Unlike most artists who delight in surrounding tnemselveg 
with all the luxuries and elegancies of life, Rembrandt re. 
tained his habits of simplicity and economy. He married s 
wealthy woman, but a peasant, who had no desire to enter 
that society for which he felt no inclination. It was in vain 
that persons of culture and refinement made overtures of 
friendship ; he repelled them all. ‘the only extravagance 
he allowed himselt was the collection of old armor, furni+ 
tare and tapestry, with which his studio was so encumbered 
that it might easily have been mistaken for a bric-a-brag 
shop. He worked until farin the night, and the only rest 
he permitted himself during the day, was that he might eat 
his frugal dinner of a salt herring, a bit of black bread and 
cheese, moistened by a glass of water. He was careful too 
that the diet of the family should conform with that of hig 
own, and the luxury of his dress corresponded with that of 
the table. Although obtaining high prices for his paintings, 
yet he was not above resorting to tricks to obtain still more 
for his work. He one day ordered his wife to dress herself 
in deep mourning, and then announce his death. This was 
no sooner done, than the studio was crowded with visitors, 
eager to get possession of the last sketches of the great art. 
ist. The widow received them with a sorrowful air, and 
the contest was long and furious. Rembrandt, hidden be. 
hind a screen listened to the disputes between the dealerg 
and amateurs, rubbing his hands with delight at the success 
of his plan. Upon the conclusion of the sale, he appeared, 
thanking his admirers warmly for their appreciation of hig 
genius. “ I wished to assure myself of the esteem in which 
I should be held by posterity, and the test has been so fav- 
orable that when my hour comes, I can, thanks to you, de. 
part in peace.” The dupes of his avarice departed not 9 
little amused, but saying a little eccentricity might be per. 
mitted so great a genius. 

He was more successful in portrait painting than in any 
style of art. He painted one day the portrait of his old ser, 


vant, and placed it in one of the windows of his house. The - 


neighbors, when passing, saluted the old womon, who did 
not, however, return the salutation. Surprised by this, they 
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approached the window and perceived their mistake with 

shouts of laughter. From that time, it was the fashion to 

be painted by Kembrandt, and certainly no artist has ever 

been more faithful in the life and expressson which he gave ' 
to his portraits. Rembrandt died in 1694, sixty-eight years 

of age.—MRS. R. W. LEWIS.—Scholars’ Companion. 


—w eer, — 


A Lesson in Mythology. 





MYTHOLOGY is a collection of tales or legends relating to 
the gods, heroes, demons or other beings whose names have 
been preserved in popular belief. Every nation has its myth- 
clogy, and some nations retain their old faith in these sto- 
ries. Thus we have the mythology, not only of Greece and 
Rome, but of India, Persia, Norway, Germany and other 
countries. Many names in Greek mythology have distinct 
meanings, Thus Phoebus means lord of light ; Delos, sprung 
from light ; Leto, the night ; Endymion, the setting sun ; 
Latmos, the land of forgetfulness. 

The incidents in these tales or legends greatly resembie 
each other, In avery large number of these, the parents, 
warned that their son will destroy them, expose their chil- 
dren, whoare saved by some wild beast, and brought up by 
some herdsman. The children, so recovered, always grow 
up beautifal, brave, strong and generous ; but either uncon- 
sciously or against their will, they fulfill the warnings given 
before their birth, and become the destroyers of their parents. 

One of the tales is about Demeter, a ‘daughter of Cronos 
and Rhea, and a sister of Zeus, Poseidon, Hades, Hestia and 
Hera. She is chiefly known in mythology as the mother 
grieving for the loss of her chila Persephone. Zeus, it is 
said, had, without the knowledge of Demeter, promised 
Hades that Persephone should be his wife; and while the 
maiden was gathering flowers in the fields of Enna, the 
earth opened, and Hades, appearing in a chariot drawn by 
coal-black horses, took her away to his dark home. Deme- 
ter, upon this, put on a dark mourning robe, and refusing to 
be comforted, wandered with a torch in her hand for nine 
days and nights. On the tenth day she met Hecate, | 
who could not say where the maiden was, as she had | 
only heard her cry when Hades seized her. Demeter 
then went to Helios, who sees all things, ani from 
him she learnt that Persephone was now queen of the dark 
realm beneath the earth. She was not satisfied with these 
tidings, and wandered around, mou:ning and weeping for 
her child. The effect of her grief and anger showed itself 
upon the earth, for not a blossom was seen upon the trees, 
not a seed upon the ground, and it seemed as though all 
mortal things must soon die, Roaming along in her agony, 
she came at last to a fountain, where she was kindly greeted 
by King Keleoe’ daughters, who entreated her to take up 
her abode there. She staid therea year, and during that 
time the earth still shared in the sorrow of Demeter, and 
yielded no fruits. To recompense King Keleos for the kind- 
ness which she received at his house, it is said that she took 
charge of his son Demophoon, and that under her care the | 
child grew up glorious in beauty. 

The terrible drought and famine caused by the anger of 
Demeter is said to have convinced Zeus that everything on | 
the earth must die unless her grief could be soothed ; but as | 
she would listen to no prayers until her child was brought | 
back to her, Zeus at last returned with Persephone. 

The grief of Demeter being now swallowed up in joy, the | 
earth and all things in it shared her gladriess, and peace | 
and plenty returned to every land. But before Persephone 
was taken away, Hades gave her some pomegranate seeds | 
to eat, and she was thus bound to return to his dreary king. 
dom. Demeter not being able to keep her daughter always 
with her, she agreed that Persephone should only spend a 
certain portion of each year with Hades. 

When the spring-time came, men had said, once, that 
the daughter of the Earth was returning in all her beauty ; 
and when summer faded into winter they said that the beau- 
tiful child had been stolen away from her mother by dark 
beings, who kept her imprisoned beneath the earth. Thus, 


the sorrow of Demeter is said to be the gloom which falls 
on the earth during the cheerless months of winter. 








The Runaway Scholar. 


BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 

He was not a bad boy, I mean he neither lied nor swore ; 
he loved his father and mother and he wasa favorite at 
school ; in fact he was the best Latin scholar in the class. 
Why he ran away was rather a mystery to me, and yet I 
think I understood it better than any oneelse, Charlie 
Butler andI had a room at “ Denville Academy,” that is 
we studied in one of the rooms and came in when the bell 
rang and recited. He was then about 16 years old, and I 
was one year older. We studied Algebra, Latin and Geom- 
etry together, for by his aid I could keep up in the clagses 
pretty well, but he was far superior tome. Our room was 
next to the school-room, cpening into it; and often have I 
seen him open the door to say to the Principal, “ Mr. Steele, 


|come away. 


“ What is the sentence ?” 

“Livy, says, ‘Ille fero, quacumque ibat, viam facere, 
donec multitudine etiam prosequentium tuente ad portam 
perrexit.’”’ 

“Ah, ,es, Ite is speaking of Virginius; he says :—‘ He 
forced his way with a knife, wherever he went, until, pro- 
tected also by a multitude who followed him, he reached 
the gate,’” 

Besides he could play chess and beat any other boy. On 
the whole he was something quite extraordinary, and we 
prophesied that he would become a great man. We were pre- 
paring for college and used to talk over our futures, some- 
times. 

“T tell you what, Jack, I seem half sick of going to col- 
lege.” 

“ No you are not,” I said, “ you will do this old academy 
credit.” ba 

“T tell you I would not go if I did not want to please the 
governor ; but it would break his heart if I should not go 
through.” 

“ What would you do—what are you thinking of?” 

“TI don’t know I am sure, but I want to see something of 
the world, and see the Chinese and Hindoos, and all of that 
sort of thing.” 

“ Just like Bill Sweepstakes.” 

** Why how did you know anything about him ?” 

“ Oh, I saw the book under the lounge cushions after you 
went out, the other day. You hid it from me pretty well, 
but I read it. I don’t believe in all that stuff. Things are 
not so easy as he makes out.” 

“ Well, Jack, I’d like such adventures with the Malays— 
shooting down those fellows is good enough forthem, I’ve 
got a revolver that would do the job.” 

“T’ll bet you, Charlie, that the man who wrote that had 
never been out of sight of land, never saw a Malay and 
should run quick enough if Weston’s old cow should run 
after him.” 

“Would’nt I like to be left on an island like Robinson 
Crusoe?” 

“ No, that must have been toe much like a penitentiary— 
no one to speak to.”’ 

“ He had his man Friday.” 

“Fes, bat whet weehe. Robinssn wee gied enough to 
Besides Defoe wrote that—it is all imagina- 
tion.” 

I did not think that Charlie really thought of putting his 
ideas into practice ; but such was his determination. Some 
months after this, he came in one day, and said :—* Jack, 
don’t you say a word about what I am going to say.” 

I promised, but feared he had committed a murder, acci- 
dentally, of course, so solemn was his manner. 

“T’'m going to sea!” 

* What, really, sure now? ” 

“ Yes, I cannot stand it here any longer, I cannot breathe. 
I want more room.” 

“How your father will be disappointed, won’t he ?” 

“ Yes, and mother, too, but I cannot help it.” 

The books of adventure he had read had excited his 
imagination, and his plans were laid. One morning I went 
to school, and my chum was missing ; I said nothing at roll- 
call, I felt sad, and lonely, besides I had a dreadful secret, 
The morning hours rolled slowly away, and at last the les- 
sons were all done and we were on our way home. I had 
to pass Mrs. Butler’s house, and, as I feared, there was Mrs. 
Butler standing on the piazza looking for Charlie—he was 
the youngest son, anda pet. I pretended not to see her, 
and hoped to get past unobserved. But Iwas mistaken. 

“John, John,”’ Still I did not look. 

“ John, John ”— Mrs. Butler is calling you,” said some of 
the boys.” 

“ What do I care —I am ina hurry. Some of you go and 
see what she wants.” And so saying I hurried’on, but her 
eye detected my movement. 

* John Dennis, please come here.” 

I went slowly up the walk debating what to say to her 
questions. She was a kind, motherly woman, and I had 
often eaten doughnuts and mince-pie in her kitchen with 
Charlie. 

“ Where is Charlie ?” said she, looking at me. 

I turned around and looked at the boys, as if to see if he 
was among them, and replied. 

“ He was not at school to-day.” 

Then I faced around and contrived to look her in the 
eye. “ He went up to Mrs. Smith’s, yesterday, after school, 
and meant to stay all night, but I certainly thought he 
would be at school today.” So I went on my way home un- 
happy enough. Before school opened next morning the 
news had spread—Charles Butler had gone to sea.” 

He reached New York and found a place on a ship, just 
abont to sail for Hamburgh. The Captain agreed to give him 
$10.00 a month and his board. He had not been out but a 





how do you translate ‘ prosequentium t,’” 


few days before he found the life om ship-board most repul- 
sive and oppressive. The Captain and crew were ignorant 


and rough men, they all ewore oaths, and used filthy and 
obscene language. There was nothing attractive but the 
blue ocean and the starlit sky—these soon bad a sameness 
worse than the routine of the lessons in the Academy. 
Charlie hoped things would improve in Hamburgh, but on 
his arrival every one was set to work to unload the vessel, 
then they scraped and cleaned all the wood. work and re- 
paired the sails. 

By this time the captain had gota return load and all 
hands were set to work to rollin barrels and lift heavy 
boxes. When all was done the ship started on her return 
trip. The life of a sailor Charlie found was that of a day 
laborer; he had never been used to work so hard, and the 
| task proved an unpleasant one. Still, he felt desirous of 
trying it again, and on arriving at New York, hired out on 
aship bound to Monte Video. It went out loaded with 
kerosene oil, lard and meal, and came back with hides. The 
smell of these was exceedingly offensive to Butler but there 
were no means of escape. Then hesailed out on an Austra- 
lian ship, and at Australia found miners going to the mines, 
and went with them. Here he worked, for he felt ashamed 
tocome home with nothing to show for his trip, but no 
more gold could be found than would pay for his food and 
| clothes. Finally, he came back to the coast and determin- 

ed to start for the home, that now, after his wandering, 
| seemed so pleasant tohim. He founda ship bound for 
| Liverpool and took passage as one of the crew; his health 
began to fail and a slow fever set in that nearly carried him 
off. When he arrived in England, after a long voyage, he 
was carried to the hospital, where he spent many weary 
weeks before he could start for America, At this period he 
reflected how foolish and wild he had been, and longed for 
the old house under the elms and his mother’s voice. 

To return home, he sailed as a “man before the mast ’’— 
more hard work, more companionship with men who were 
rude and degraded. One especially, was better fitted to be 
a convict than a sailor—this man was constantly desiring 
Butler to fight, constantly taunting with being a saint be- 
cause he would not drink whiskey, curse or gamble. “Saint 
Butler, come and fight me,” said the stout bully perpetual- 
ly to the young sailor, and the rest applauded. In spite of 
his efforts to be peaceable, the convict purposely contrived 
to crowd him on the gangway, so that Butler was obliged 
to push back in order to save himself from falling. At this 
the bully struck him a fearful blow, and before any one 
could interfere, the young man’s face and head were pound- 
ed almost toa jelly. Thus his homeward voyage was filled 
with bitterness, and he landed in New York thoroughly 
sick of his associates. “ If they were only like the men I 
| knew in Denville I should have been happy, but the best 
men seem to stay at home.” 
| Charlie Butler received a warm welcome, for he was a 
favorite with all who knew him. He wasa changed being ; 
| hardship and sickness had sobered him. 

“ How’ about ‘ more room,’ Charlié ?” said I, one day. 

“ No room so pleasant as this,” said he, looking around 
his mother’s sitting-room. 

“ How about Robinson Crusoe ?” 

“ Robinson Crusoe is all well enough to read about, but 
it isn’t good to practice. Iam going to catch up with you 
in-college, though you have a year’s start, see if I don’t.” 

“ [thought you were sick of college.” 

“ T was a dunce to believe those stories I readin those 
books and papers. They are all lies, and, Jack, I warn you 
to leave them alone. There is no enjoyment like that civil- 
zed Christian people have discovered, but it took me some 
time to find it out ; that’s all.” 


Old Whitecoat. 


“And so you think Pompeii is very interesting.” 

“ Yes, m’m, I read in a book the other day all about it.” 

“You may tell us about it,” said Mies Hill, the teacher. 

I was quite surprised to see the interest the class exhibit- 
ed. There was an undersized boy, about 14 years of age, 
with a coat made of whitish material, a good deal to small 
for him, his hair black and “ banged” over his keen black 
eyes, who evidently had the power to interest his classmates 
as much as his teacher had, and perhaps much more. 

“ You see m’m, it was occasioned by the eruption of a vol- 
ecano—the volcano Vesuvius, 79 years after Christ. Ve- 
suvius has been burning ever since the country was discov- 
ered, and it is burning yet. In this year it destroyed two 
cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii; both were on the sea 
coast, the bay of Naples ; Pompeii was about five miles from 
Vesuvius and the inhabitants did not expect the dreadful 
calamity. 

A great cloud of smoke, ashes and cinders turned the day- 
light into perfect darkness. The people did not dare to stay 
in their houses because they rocked so with the earthquake ; 
and so they went ont into the fields with pillows tied on 
their heads, for stones fell continually like snowflakes in a 
winter'sstorm. The philosopher Pliny, who wrote about it 
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and was present with his mother, tells of the shrieks of wo- 
men and the screams of children and the shouts of men ; he 
speaks of the falling of hot stones and immense quantities 
of ashes. When the sun shone out again, after several days 
oft darkness, every object seemed changed; being covered 
with white ashes, as with adeep snow. The cities had dis- 
appeared and ina few years were forgotten. Pompeii is 
supposed to have had a population of 25,000, and that about 
2,000 were killed. In the year 1748, its remains were acci 

dentally discovered, and ever since the govermmen: of 
Naples has worked to remove the rubbish away. About one 
fourth of the city has now been cleared. 

“In one place they found the villa of Diomedes ; the cel- 
lar contained the skeletons of seventeen persons. It seems 
that a stream of volcanic mud ran in and hardened around 
them ; one of them was evidently a rich lady, for bracelets, 
rings and jewels were found on the remains. Was’nt it 
dreadful m’m?” 

“ Yes, Elliot, go on.” 

“In another place not far off, the body of a man was found 
grasping bags of money and keys, as if struck down while 
trying toescape. Then there wusa prison and in it two 
skeletons were‘ found with iron chains on their gels; the 
poor wretches had been suffocated in their dungeons by the 
eruption. Inthe ruins of of a temple, the skeleton of a man 
was found with an an axe in his hand, near a hole in the 
wall, which he had made in order to escape.” 

“That will do for to-day, Elliot ; the bell will ring ina 
moment, and I want to give out your next lesson in Geo- 
graphy. You may learn about Italy, and see how many can 
draw a map of it on the blackboard.” 

I was astranger in the school; this was my first day. 
Yet I became greatly interested to know more about Pom- 
peii and about Elliot Whipple. At noon, when we were in 
the yard, I heard the boys call for “old whitecoat,’’ and 
soon learned that was Elliot’s nickname. It seems to have 
been derived from the ceat, which he wore, and as the boys 
said, always had worn summer or winter. 

“ Where did you Jearn so much about Pompeii,” said I, 
as I-caught up with him on the street. 

“T read it in a book.” 

“ But where did you get the book ?” 

“I drew it from the Mechanics Library.” 

“ What other books have you had?”’ 

“Oh,everso many! The history of Greece and Rome 
aad Plutarch’s Lives and Marco Polo—. 

“ Did you ever read about Marco Polo?” 

“No, who was he, and what did he do?” 

“ Well, it will take a good while. You must get the 


book.” 
“ How can I?” 


“Some man must be found to become security that you 
will return it and then youcan draw out one book ata 


time.” 
We had now arrived at Prince street, and he turned off 


for his home with a brisk run. I looked after bim ; away 
he went, only his white coat could be seen as he turned 
hither and thither to avoid coming in collision with those 
in the street, and then down he ran intoa bavement. In 
succeeding days I felt a growing interest in this quiet school- 
mate in spite of the old white coat, that was really getting 
very much too small for him. I wondered if his next coat 
would be a white one, too. Yes, he was different trom the 
others ; Miss Hill felt it as well as many of the class for she 
always listened when he spoke. He seemed to have some- 
thing new to say on all the subjects that were debated in 
the class. One day the discovery of America was referred 
to. Some thought the Indians had been very badly treated 
and driven from their lands. I think nearly all agreed with 


this eae. 
: t do you think?” said Miss Hill, looking at El- 


liot. 
“Ithink the Indians had no right to claim the land, at 
least not all of it, no more than than they used. The coun- 


try was very large, there was enough for millions to culti- 
vate instead of the few thousands thst were roaming over 
it. Besides they did not make a good use of it; the world 
was not made for uncivilized people at all. When Adam 
was created he was ordered to take care of the garden of 
Eden. The Indians did not take care of this country and so 
it was right to take it away from them.” 

“Do you think that justifies any unkindness towards 
them by the white people?” 

“No, m’m. The Europeans need not have made war any 
more than William Penn. But the Indians had no claim to 
this land, because they did not cultivate it and get out the 
coal, iron, lead, gold and silver, ot which there is so much.” 

This was newto me. I had always sympathized with the 
Indians. I had learned at one time, the speech :— 

* No, white man, there is eternal enmity between me and 
thee. Thou hast taken from me the land ef my tathers,” 
etc., and felt I would kil] and scalp if I was an Indian. So 
that the new doctrine, that we own that wecan makes 
good use of, was a novel one for me to hear. 
f 
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I went around one Saturday into Prince street, and pass- 
ed “Old Whitecoat’s” house. There was a small sign over 
the door which read : 





B. WHIPPLE, 
BOOTS & SHOES. 


Thia was undoubtedly his father; and stopping a moment 
I saw my school-mate sitting at a desk with a book before 
him. The old white coat was hanging on a hook, and he 
had an apronon. There were three men at work in the 
shop, and looking further I saw a door open into a room, 
back, which was evidently a kitchen. No one looked up; 
all were too busy at work. Pretty soon a boot was tossed 
over to Elliot, and this he immediately seized hold of and 
with a knife went to repairing it. I could see he turned his 
eyes away from his darling book with regret. I could tarry 
no longer for I was gent on an errand. As I went on I fell to 
thinking about this unpretending, studious boy, I wondered 
why he should be so thirsty for knowledge, while there was 
Ben Clark, whose father wasa lawyer, owning loads of 
books and yet Ben cared more for peanuts than anything 
else. 

At the end of the year a good many were examined for 
admission to the High School. The Superintendent was a 
tall gray-haired gentleman, wearing gold spectacles. We 
were questioned by him on Geography, History, Grammar, 
and in fact ia all the studies we had been over. I do not 
know what it was that caused it, but he seemed to be very 
much interested in “Old Whitecoat.” For, while most of 
us were dressed in our best clothes, Elliot came in the same 
garments he always wore ; the sleeves were short, in fact, 
he had begun to get too large for the coat, and that was 
plain to be seen. Yes, the Superintendent saw something 
in my schoolmate, which I felt, but he understood. He 
seemed to like to question him and find out his thoughts— 
and he was pessessed of thoughts on all subjects. Finally, 
he said, “you seem, my boy, to be educated. Now, who 
can tell what education is?” 

“Learning,” said Ben Clark. 

‘Knowing a great many things,” said Hugh Ross. 

“ Understanding what is in books,” said another. 

“ Becoming wise,” said a fourth. 

“And what do you say,” turning to Elliot. 

My schoolmate paused, but it was not the pause of ignor- 
ance—the thought seemed to be new and strange and large. 
—“It is the growiny stronger and wiser and better.” 

“ Yes, it is growth. Some are like the corn that is found 
in the field when green; it has no fruit and never will 
have ; others are like it as it is in the autumn. when golden 
ears are seen. The ditference is that one has grown, while 
the other has had the sunshine and the rain, but has re- 
mained a soft green stalk with fairish leaves.” 

The superintendent made some entries in a book, and had 
along conference with Miss Hill, and then left. There 
was present a gentleman by the name of Dawson, whom all 
had often seen ; sometimes he spoke to the scholars. _I re- 
member he said he was from Scotland, and had no oppor- 
tunity to learn anything but to read in the Bible, before he 
came to this country, and that he was greatly interested in 
boys and girls getting a good education. He, too, conferr- 
ed with Miss Hill, and he must have said something that 
pleased her very much, for s bright smile rose on her face. 
Well, the nathes were read and the highest marks were 
won by “Old Whitecoat,” and he with eleven others were 
declared ready for the High School; I was one of them. 
Then we saw Elliot go forward to the desk and say some- 
thing to Miss Mill, what it was we did not know; but she 
replied quite loudly, ‘“‘And why not?” my schoolmate’s re- 
ply was quite indistinct. But Miss Hill said, “ It is too 
bad.” 

When noon came we crowded around “Old Whitecoat,” 
for an explanation. 

“Iam not going to the High Scliool,” 

“And why not?” vaid we all. 

‘* Because my father wants me at home.” 

“Tt is too bad,” said we all indignantly. 

When school was cloved, we saw Miss Hill going away 
with Elliot, and surmised she was intending to remonstrate 
with his father, against his being kept from the High 
School. 

In the afternoon, Elliot was absent, nor did I see him 
again until one day in August, when I met him carrying a 
bundle, which I was sure wae a pair of boots. 

“ Well,” I said, “ how about the High School, Will your 
tather let you come.” 

“Yes,lam going. He wanted I should learn to bea 
shoemaker, bat Mr. Dawson says he wants we to help him 
out of school and will pay me three dollars a week.” 

“ What does Mr. Dawson do?” 

“ Why, don’t you know? He is an architect, and makes 
plans for building houses and churches. He has a room full 
of books, and I am to take care of it, andjcan}stadyjthere.” 
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“ Why, that is just splendid!” 

In September, I was in the High School and so was Elliot 
—but he looked odd; I could hardly tell him at first; nor 
could I tell what made me keep looking at him again and 
again. Pretty soon it flashed upon me. He had left off the 
old WHITECOAT. 
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Franklin when a Boy. 

In the year 1716, a boy of about ten years of age might 
have been seen around the streets of Boston, who was 
known as Ben Franklin. He was very studious and the 
brightest scholar in his class. He was well known in Bus- 
ton, as his father had a large circle of acquaintances. When 
he was eleven years old his father took him to school, as he 
was very poor, and required his son’s help to assist in sup- 
porting the family ; and though Ben worked hard, he still 
found time to go with his school-mates. They were very 
fond of fishing and spent what time they had on the banks 
of a pond, catching whatever came up with the tide. In one 
part it was very muddy, and this was the place where the 
boys had to stand and hold their poles, 

“ This very is disagreeable,”’ said Franklin to one of his 


companions. 
“ Yes,” returned the boys. “I wish we had a better place,” 


Nothing more would have been thought of it had it not 
been for Ben; and they were much astonished when he 
threw down his fishing rod, and exclaimed, “ Boys, I have 
thought uf something that will be for our benefit,” 

His friends were ready to hear what he had to say, for he 
had contrived several things forthem already. “ What is 
your plan, Bent” they asked eagerly, They were stand- 
ing near a pile of stones, and mounting one of these, Ben- 
jamin delivered his speech. 

“You know, boys,”’ said he, “how unpleasant it is te 
get ourselves muddy, as we alwaysdo while fishing; and 
if we cannot find some way to remedy it, we shall have to 
give up our sport. Now this is what I want you to do, 
You see these stones? Well, I say that we take those 
and build a little wharf. It will be of advantage to others 
as well as to ourselves, for the boats to stop at, passing up 
and down. What do you say, shall we build the landing ?” 

They all agreed, and that night was chosen to begin their 
work, and when the moon had fairly risen, the figures of 
the boys might have been seen passing and re-passing, car- 
rying and lifting stones, until che great work was completed. 
The stoner that they used had been brought to'the side of 
the pond for the foundation of a house to be constructed 
near by. Benjamin did not consider it wrong to take them 
as he thought it would benefit more persons, than if left for 
the house. I have said before that the work was finished, 
but not without a good deal of labor; and when the boys 
turned to go home they felt tired but happy. 

The following morning, the workmen were amazed to 
find no traces of the huge pile of stones that were there be- 
fore. The master-mason, who was a gruff, surly sort of 
man, after looking about discovered the foot-prints of the 
boys and saw that they led down to the water's edge, 
where he beheld the little wharf. It was made very nicely 
—the stones being laid smooth and even; but the master- 
mason was ina bad humor, and did not take it as a joke, 
but sent for the constable. 

The owner of the stones wasa friend of Benjamin’s father, 
and was rather amused at the affuir, so the boys were let off 
easier than they otherwise would have been; but most of 
the boys received a whipping when they got home, which 
must have impressed it on their minds. 

When Franklin grew up, he did many useful things for 
the benefit of himself and country. This only serves as an 
illustration of what he did when a boy. 

Story of two Boys. 

Many years ago, in New York City, poor Scotch Irish 
woman was left a widow, with two little boys. She sup- 
ported herself and family by making molasses candy, which 
the boys peddled on the street foracentastick. She was 
industrious and frugal and saved sufficient money to open a 
small shop. From the small business of peddling candy, 
arose one of the largest confectionery manufacturies in the 
country. Thetwo .boys were R. L. and A. L. Stuart, and 
their candies were known for their purity and toothaomeness 
all over the world. From the candy business, the firm rose 
into sugar refiners, acquiring both reputation and fortune, 
The value of their property thus gathered was about ten 
million dollars, and they became almost as noted for their 
liberality as for their wealth. 

Alfred the Great. 

This king, who died in the year 900, was of a most ami- 
able disposition and of genuine piety. During his retreat 
at Athelney, in Somersetshire, after his defeat by the Danes, 
a beggar came to his little castle and requested alms. His 
queen informed Alfred that they bed but one small loaf re- 
maining, which was insufficient for themselves and their 
friends, who were gone in search of food, though with little 
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hepe of success. The king replied, “ Give the poor Chris- 
tian one half of the loaf. He that could feed five thousand 
men with five loaves and two fishes, can certainly make the 
half loaf suffice for more than our necessity.” The poor 
man was accordingly relieved,‘ and Alfred’s people shortly 
after returned with a store of fresh provisions. 


An Irish Boy. 

There was a lad in Ireland, who was put to work ina 
a linen factory ; and while he was at work there, a piece of 
cloth was ordered to be sent out which was short of the 
quantity it ought to be ; but the master thought it might be 
made the length by stretching. He thereupon unrolled the 
cloth, taking hold of one end of it himself, and the boy at 
the other. He then said, “ Pull, Adam, Pull.’’ 

“T cannot, sir.” 

“Why?” said the master. 

* Because it is wrong, sir,” said Adam, and he refused to 
pull, 

Upon this the master eaid he would not do fora linen 
manufacturer, and sent him home; that boy became the 
learned Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke. 


A Studions Boy. 

Diligence and perseverance will accomplish a great deal, 
as the life of Samuel Carter, the successful merchant, shows. 
When nine years of age, he was forced to earn his own liv- 
ing by running errands and doing odd jobs ina store. He 
had every now and then a few moments when his employer 
did not want him, and these he put to the best possible use. 
If he was sent on an errand that required him to ride inthe 
ferry boat or cars, he would take a pencil and slip of paper 
and work out a sum, orif he chanced to get a newspaper, 
he studied all the hard words, and thus became proficient in 
spelling. He kept on with his studies in this way for a num- 
ber of years, gaining steadily day by day. There happened 
to be in the office several old school books, and by the aid 
of these Samuel progressed rapidly. At last hie master no- 
ticed his office boy’s industry, and found on inquiry that he 
had taught himeelf reading, spelling, arithmetic, writing 
and grammar. He was so pleased with him that he offered 
him the use of his private library, and promoted him, thus 
increasing his pay. After atime, finding his favors were 
fully deserved, he continued to help him, by teaching him 
other lessons, besides the common branches, and when Sam- 
uel Carter was twenty-nine years old, he made him his part- 
ner. During all these years he had risen step by step until 
the poor errand boy became a merchant, in the highest sense 
of the word. He reached this position by his untiring ener- 
gy, his love of learning, and faithful study. M, 


A Plucky Boy. 

Sixty years ago, a naval) officer wishing to cross from Sta- 
ten Island to Bergen, could find no person willing to under- 
take the job save a barefooted boy, who, despite the rough- 
ness of the sea, bravely rowed him to the place of his destin- 
ation. The officer was eo pleased with his pluck that he got 
and oo on a steamer. That boy was Cornelius Van 

erbilt. 
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Dialogue—A Court Scene, 
For Five Boys, 

(Tx18 dialogue is, as now presented, an old colloquy, re- 
written and gréatly enlarged. It will not fail to interest it 
the dignity of the court is preserved. The Judge should 
have an elevated seat, and if possible a wig of white hair 
The Plaintiff's Attorney, on the left of the Judge, with the 
Defendant’s do. on the right, and the Clerk directly in front 
of the Judge. Accrier can be added to open and close the 
court, who will, on a signal from the Judge, rise and call, 
Oyez! Oyez! the Great Court of Chancery is now open. A 
great deal of interest attaches to the performance of the 
Witness—a good performer should be selected who appears 
awkward, but is in reality very knowing.) 





(All being in order.) 


Judge. Call the next case, Mr. Clerk. 

Clerk. (Rising.) Hodge versus Podge. 

Plaintif’s Attorney. May it please your Honor, this is 
the case we bring before you : Hodge, who is the plaintiff in 
this case, has been for several years seized and possessed of 
aferry boat, and Mr. Podge, the defendant, claims that 
he in a like manner was seized and possessed of a 
bull. The plaintiff, on a certain day, made said ferry-boat 
fast to the shore by a rope made of twisted hay ; and as was 
legal and proper for a hungry man to do, went to his dinner 
of pork-chops and potatoes ; whereupon said bull, observing 
said ferry-boat fastened as aforesaid by said hay band, walk- 
ed aboard and commenced eating the same, which was cor- 
trary to the statute in such case made and provided. It is 
especially to be noted, your honor, that nu tender was made 
by the bul/ of the sum charged for ferriage, which is also 
fixed by law to be fifteen cents, The hay-band being de 
stroyed, the plaintiff's boat was thus illegally removed and 
floated down the river with said bull on board, who had not 


ferriage. On its journey down the river, the boat struck 
against a rock, and’said rock beat a hole inthe bottom of 
the boat and tossed the bull overboard, and he was thereby 
and thereupon drowned, A hole being thus madein the 
said boat, it thereupon sank in the water to the great dam- 
age of the plaintiff, who has no ovher business to follow, nor 
has he any means whereby to build another ferry-boat. The 
plaintiff therefore brings this action before this most learn- 
ed court to punish said bull tor running away with said 
ferry boat, it being, as we charge, a trespass on said plain- 
tiffs rights ; also he demands the amount of unpaid ferriage, 
which is fifteen cents; he also demands damages for the 
loss of the aforesaid ferry-boat, which was worth at least 
tep thousand dollars, The plaintiff on all these counts begs 
the judgment of this most learned court. 
Defendant's Attorney. May it please your honor, the de- 
fendant in this action is Mr. James Podge, a most worthy 
man, who is father of an interesting family of seven chil- 
dren. The bull, which has been described in the complaint 
as doing illegal acts, is well known to have been a most 
peaceable and well disposed bull. It is charged that he ran 
away with a ferry boat ; but we claim that it was quite the 
reverse of this, in fact that the ferry boat ran away with the 
bull. The defendant claims also that said Hodge, by his 
said ferry boat, caused the death of said bull, and we claim 
damages on this account to the extent of at least five hun- 
dred dollars. And we submit to your honor that if the bull 
psid no ferriage, it was because no demand was made there 
for. And it is a well settled principle of law that a demand 
must be made for every sum of money due and payable.— 
And for a further answer to the claim for the loss of the 
ferry boat, the defendant says that the currents of water 
caused the movement of the boat from the wharf, and that 
he is not liable for consequential damages as is well settled 
in the celebrated case of Jonathan vs. John Bull, which was 
tried at Geneva. In all of these matters he prays the judg- 
ment ef this honorable court. 

Pliff’s Att'y. lintend to examine Mr. Observer as witness, 
Mr. Observer you may come forward and qualify yourself. 

(The witness comes forward in an awkward, frightened 


way. 

Ciork, You do hereby promise to inform the honorable 
Court of all matters teuching said bull,and said ferry-boat or 
any other man, to the best of your ability. 

Plf's Att'y. Now,then, Mr. Observer. 
name, age and occupation ? 

Witness. (As though astonished.) Yes, sir. 

Piffs Att'y. Well, what is it? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Pliff's Att'y. Come, sir, what is your name. 

Witness, Yes, sir. Name? Why, Tom,—Long Tom, they 
call me. 

Plff's Att'y. Well, but what name was you baptised by. 

Witness. (Thinking). Richard, I guess. 

Piffs Att'y. Well, Richard, how old are you ? 

Witness. (Thinking). How old am I? I’m 38 or 48, I dis 
remember which. —And I dunno but it is 58. 

Pif’s Att’y. (Busily writing). Well, what is you occupa- 
tion, your business ? 

Witness, (Startled). I hain’t got any. 

Plif’s Att'y. What do you do? you must do something. 

Witness. Oh, that’s it, eh. Well, why did’nt you say so? 
I work for Sam Jones, except when it’s too wet, then I goa 
hunting, or else sit and smoke. 

Plf's Att'y. Well, Mr. Witness, what do you know about 
this bul! and ferry-boat ? 

Witness. I heirn tell a sight.—— 

Deft’s Att'y. Stop there. May it please the Court, this 
witness must not tell what he has heard. @ 

Judge. Mr. Observer, you must not tell us about what 
you bave heard, but what you have seen. 

Witness. (Frightened air and loud tone), I hiern tella 
sight about,.—— , 

Deft’: Att'y. Stop witness,—you are disobeying the Court 
You must not tell us what you have heard. 

Witness. (With a desperation). I heird tell afore a sight 
about Courts and lawyers—— 

Deft’s Att'y. (Ob, that’s what you have “heird,” is it, 
well, go on). 

Witness. and I was dreadful afeerd this ere bull would 
get me into trouble. You know that ere swale down at the 
end of Sam Jones long meadow, don’t -ye? Wall, you see I 
wae down there a cutting up some grass. And I heard the 
most curious noise. It went just like this, (Burr, B-u-r-r, 
like a bull, let it be we!l imitated), and there, walking down 
the street, was Squire Podges bull, looking just like some of 
those swells on Broadway, (imitating). And I see him go 
smelling and snuffing and pawing along; and then he 
walked on the Ferry-boat down yonder ; and pretty soon he 
began a chewing on the hay rope that Captain Hodge, ties 
up with. And Isaw him shaking his head with ever so 
much hay sticking out of his mouth, looking just like those 
York City chaps with their mustaches sticking out at each 
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corner of their mouths. While he wasa chawing and 


chawing, the boat sailed off, and she went bumpty bump on 
those rocks down there on the shore, and that critter comes 
a rolling off intothe water. But then Sam Jones’ dog bark- 
ed at astump, and I went up to see if he had got a wood- 
chuck, and that’s all I know sbout it. (Steps away and puts 
his hat on and leans forward, his arms crossed on his knees.) 
Pr ffs Att'y. Now your Honor, as Counsel for the boat, 
we contend that the bull is the cause of this loss. The mat- 
ter has beer very clearly stated by this very intelligent wit- 
ness, The plaintiff had moored his boat with all care to the 
wharf ; he finds, on his return, his property has been taken 
possession of without his consent, and removed to a distance 
and there destroyed. He now claims relief at your hands, 
Think of his family—a lovely wife and four innocent chil- 
dren! His honorable occupation of transporting the weary 
traveller across the placid river is now gone. The wreck of 
his valuable boat is still on the rocks and is entirely useless. 
Damages, heavy damages can only recompense him and 
make him a happy man again. 

Deft’s Att’y. Now, your Honor, we are here indicted for 
running away with a boat by means ofa bull. Sir, when I 
was a boy and went to school I heard the classic tale of a bull 
running away with a young lady called Europa. Here we 
have a bull running away with a ferry-boat. Why, sir, can 
a man in a coach be said to run away with the horses? On the 
contrary, we can show by the testimony of the plaintiff's 
witnese that the boat ran away with the bull. And we, 
therefore,come and claim damages from the boat for the 
loss of this valuable bull. 

Is any sight more affecting than that of a family of seven 
helpless children, whose haed is here arraigned to pay a 
large sum of money entirely caused by a well-behaved, 
honest, but thoughtless animal. 

Judge. The Court has carefully considered the matters 
which the learned counsel have so clearly set forth, It was 
undoubtedly the tide that carried the boat away, so that 
both bull and boat have just cause of action against the 
river itself. The Court will leave the case as it now is, so 
that either plaintiff or defendant can carry it up on appeal, 
tosuch other tribunal as they may suppose will render 
them suitable damages, and the clerk may now adjourn the 
court. 

Clerk. Oyez, oyez, the Court is now adjourned. 

(Exeunt all.) 


I cam that education which embraces the culture of the 
whole man, with all his faculties—subjecting his senses, his 
understanding and his passions to reasoa, to conscience and 
to the evangelical laws of the Christian revelation —DE 
FELLENBERG. 


Charles Walker Lord has formed a class in vocal music 
and thorough bass. One being well under way, he will com- 
mence with another. Terms to a class, $5.00 per lesson.— 
Applications may be made personally or by letter at his 
rooms, Nd, 12 East 14th St. 


AN exercise which should be introduced into all ourschools 
is letter-writing. It may sound incredible, but it is true, 
that many grown-up people, and teachers at that, do not 
know how to write the simplest business letters. They 
should place themselves under a competent instructor. 


THE Students in Columbia College are indignant at what 
iscall the “ marking system,” and have sent to President 
Barnard several strongly drawn protests. The points they 
make show that (1) either they have observed better than 
young heads are supposed to do, or (2) that some head wiser 
than theirs has helped put things into shape for them. 


A MOVEMENT has begun in this city that promises to be 
of importance—the founding of kindergartens in the public 
schools. Boston has six public kindergartens; St. Louis, 
thirty-two: Chicago, seven ; Cincinnatti, Indianapolis and 
Nashua, N. H., one each. It is time that New York should 
move in this matter. The question is being raised what is 
a true kindergarten ? 

Tue Fort Edward Institute, of Fort Edward, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire on the 19th instant. There were nearly 
200 students, of both sexes, in attendance when the fire broke 
out. The fire is supposed to have been caused by the explo- 
sion of a kerosene lamp. The students had hardly time to 
escape, most of them losing all their ;lothing and money. 
Aid was sent from Saratoga arriving in time to save the other 
buildings. Losses, $125,000 ; insured for $90,000. 

THE womanly woman is not ambitious of personal display 
outside the perfect conduct of her house and her own legit- 
imate beauty ; she is fond of her home and of her domestic 
duties, sne respects her husband, and she takes care of her 
children, whom she looks after, guides, influences and edu- 
cates into noble men and women. She is not of the silly 
sisterhood who think housekeeping a degradation, and who 
would rather do the third-rate work of men than the best of 
that which nature and society have apportioned to them- 
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WHITTIFR. 

A fine life-size portrait of this be- 
loved and honored poet will be sent, 
post-paid, to any subscriber to the 
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Atlantic Monthly for 1878, for $1.00. 


THE ATLANTIC 


for November and December, 1877, 
and all of 18=8—fourteen months— 
sent to any address for $4.00 
Address H. O. Houghton & Co., 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Every Live Teacher should Examine 
these Books.” 


LANGUAGE LESSONS--- 
Gramm ar—Composition. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 


GRADED LESSONS in ENGLISH, 
162 pages, 16mo. Bound in linen, 


Prics. For Introduction,..............s0000- 30 cts. 
bed For Intreduction, when any book in use 
on same subject is given inexchange 22 cts. 


Higher Lessons in English, 
288 jpages, 16mo. Bound in cloth, 

PRICE. For introduction................s.0e- 

For hemes ay pn when any book of sim- 

ilar grade in use is given in exchange, 36 cts 


By ALONZO REED, A.M., 
Instructor in English Grammar in the Brooklyn Col- 
legiate and Polytechnic Institute: and 
BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., 


Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 





Books ordered for introduction will be delivered in | 


any part of the United States, at above named prices 
Sample copies for examination, with a view to intro- 
duction, will be sent by mail, to teachers or school 
Officers, on the receipt of the Exchange price. 


ADDRESS, 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
P. O. Box 1619. New York. 





CECE Rh PSKB ERE: ‘BOOKSTORE 


821 Broadway, New York 


Publishers of Lockwood’s Complete Course of 
LADIES’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING orthe ENG- 
LISH HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 


No. 1. Letters. 
2, Letters with Elementary Words. 
3. Words with Capitals. 
4. Sentences, 
5. Sentences, Capitals, &c, 
6. Notes and Invitations. 


Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. Any book will be 
sent for examination with a view to introduction; on 
the receipt of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


H. Ww. ELAS WORTH: MPROVEMENTS 
in Fractical Fenmanship. 


“The first to introduce the Seale of Thirds in 
Writing-Book, (1861). 
The first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 
or Current styles, (1861). 
ba to preparea Text-Book on Penman- 
ship, (1963) 
*The first to publish Black-Board Charts of Let- 


1 
* The itt fo lnne Paper devoted to Penmanship, 
© mit dest fo pepeiattne Tracing in Copp-Bocte, 


(1867). 

The firstto found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
oy (1876). 

The first to introduce the Reversible Ferm of 
Writing-Book, (1877). 

Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
* Since followed by competing authors. 


FROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 








Sesion, $1.00 hye The five books sent to 
on receipt of $3.50, or either 
book for have price, but no books sent before money 


Bpscial terme for introduction. 
W, J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ss Dianual 
Of Parliamentary Ptfactice. 
Rules of debate in deliberative assemblies is 





plates, Price, 75 cents. 
Se oe eee, Sent by mail on receipt 
. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, Boston. 


oe IMPROVED READING CASE, 
Prevents reading tee asian Prove Betoes mate 
fr WRTAL, Pome 





Sage 








STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Potter, Atnsworth & Co, 


58 & 55 JOHN | STREET, N. Y. 


If Schoo! Officers and ‘Teachers wish to ‘wal 
the BEST yo Gt ae they io well 
to examine these NEW BOOKS, before making 
Scam ato the ecinate cader'thets cantechs* 


FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION ONLY. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Copy-Books 12 Nos., per doz. 
do. ee Nos. i and 2 per 


Ore e eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Peewee eeeenee 


Perr ee ree eee eeeCe errr errr ries 


do. * ow Mai Manual of Pe P. 
do. New Mounted Tablets, per set. . 
do, Néw Sheet Tablets,............ 
do, Stéel Pens Nos. 8 * 2” peteeestaseney 
do. do, Nos, 7, 113, 333, 455 and eng,.. 15 


Potter & Hammond’s 





y-Books, 15 Nos., per doz...........- 112 
do, Wri Charts 8 Nos., per doz............ 275 
do. Penmanship Explained, cbedcoccsdococsos 45 


The long established re; 
2 value of the above systems of Penman- 
ship, ren it wholly unnecessary to insert any com- 
mendation, of whicn we could furnish volumes from 
the best teachers ia this country. 


BARTHOLOME W’S 


tation, and universally 


«.,|Industrial Drawing Books and 


PRIMARY CARDS. 
Now Complete. 

Free-Hand Series, Nos., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, a $1 
Geometric ies, Nos. 7 and 8 8, per doz...... 1 
— and Object, No. 9, per ac. bepdesngceee 1 
ve, Nu, 10, per doz........ ...,. : a 
ual or Guide to above,.......... 1 
Poo three Nos. i, 2, 3, 20 
lessons eac ~~ agra Renee 
Primary Writing- Bw No. 4, set of 9 lessens 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, Nos, 12 b BSpeccecccvce 


g3e R2228 


- Teacher’s Guide to Primary Cards 


We believe that any teacher of ordinary ability can 
by ite use give SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTION in primary 
dra . Itis beautifully illustrated, and arrTisTic 
throughvut. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL to DRAWING-BOOKS. 


This volume contains 581 illustrations and is a 
, beautiful work of art—valuable alike to the teacher, 

draughtsman, architect and student of ornamental and 
industrial art. 


‘Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks, for 


WRITTEN SPELLING. 
(NATIONAL SERIES.) 


ag 1, Blanks for Written Spelling, per 80 
No. 2; bag for Written Spelling and Denning 


A REVOLUTION IN 


THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 
The subject made interesting by the use of 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks, 


No. 1, Orthography and Etymology, 24 pp., 
Extra b heavy cover, per doz 


No, 2, aes. 24 peed a Ex. heavy cover, per doz. 80 
with each book. 
PATIERSOWN'’sS 


COMPLETE COMPOSITION BOOK. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Cys, Say. Se cover, Per a it 
No. 2, board cover, h 200 


No.3, “ ee sed bound in cloth, 280 
No.4, “ 108 “* ex. cl, leather inte 

per EBS ee ogee Seseeaecopordbcescooces 400 

Book-keeping. 

Hanaford & Payson’s Single Entry,............ $0 50 

for.same, fourin sets.............. 30 

H & P’s Double and Single Entry.............. 100 

for Jsame, four in set.............. 4 

p. - goes Sa wees” 4 

St I 808 onda cshinahsen eds ooecese 55 

P. & H.'s High-School Book-Keeping.......... 85 

EE an ond cconceesamengnetnnss 80 





wesocesgecedscceeecescce ose 67 


a cad caalt ous Ob 
age. 
Catalagues and circulars sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Potter, Ainsworth & CO., 


NEW YORK : 58 and 55 John Street, 
BOSTON ; 32 Bromfield Street, 
CHICAGO ; % Washington Street. 


THE DIGNITY OF SBOCOIEN CE 





THE IDEAL BOOK AT LAST PERFECTED. 
UNION OF TWO GREAT SERIES. 








RECONCILED WITH 
EASY AND PERFECT TEACHABILITY. 














Havies ¢ Pecks Lnited Course, 





fn. TED. 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia College, 
and of Mechanics in the School of Mines. 






at 


New York,CHIcAco AND New ORLEANS. 


iets: nel 


@HL HOW 


«<IVAQI ScHERHOVAL AHL OL UVAN AUDA 
WIOA VY SSOUSTUINI TOWeUTquUICS oy} PUT PeTIqUIOO OTe SIOUINE OM CHOY} JO COUOE[[OOXS OWL », 
“4480 ‘8 UPENA0Ad “IVKUAOL TOOHIS WHOA MAN 











PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1, 
Blegantly printed, and richly bound in Cloth, with Leather Backs, 


330 pages; 


1877. 


A SAMPLE COPY gor EXAMINATION WILL BE SENT POST-PAID TO ANY TEACHER ON RECEIPT OF 


SiIxTY CENTS. 





Cassel, Petter & Galpin, | 


596 Broadway, New York, 


. . yy 
British Poets. 
We beg leave to announce that our Serres of Barrisa 
Poets is now completed and ready for delivery, com- 


Muglish Literature. A First Sketch of. Ls | | prising 16 volumes, large 16mo., us follows: 


ENRY Moriey. Professor of English Literat 
at Univers 


GoLpsMITH, WoRDswORTH, 


Latin-English and 9 eatieh-Latte ee CAMPBELL, 
By J. R. Bearp, D.D............ 1 75. | COWPER, CoLDRIDGE, THOMAS POPE, 
German-English — nee! g Pro- e| 
nouncing Dictionary............ 1 75, BURNS, PoPE, GRABBE, 
French-English and 1 d'Engilsh-French Diction- BYRON, Moons, Mrs. HEMANS, 
A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With MILTON, OssIAN, TENNYSON, 
24 Plates by BR. P. Larron............ $2 50. 
Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R, | SCOTT. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lerron. With| Price, $100 per Vol., Plain; $1 25 per Vol, Gilt 
24 Colored Plates............ Edge; or in Sets, $16.00 Plain ; $20.00 Gilt Edges. 


Drawing Book, Cassel’s Free-hand.. 
Drawing Book, Cassel’s Practical........ “$1 
Drawing Copies, Cassel’s. 


Senres A. Floral and Vegetable Forms, 
sea B. Model Drawing, 
“ = La Drawing. 


Pies See: 


“ KE. 


Each Series can be had ~~. $025 each; or) 


one Vol., cloth, price, #5 60 The Parts may be had | 


The Little petipe History of England. 
Craie- 1 00. 


By Isa 





~ HOUSTON'S 


ane (E0GRAPHY, 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Is the realization of w 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Pusiisuzn, 
744 Broadway, New York. 





New and Beautiful 
REwaARD CARDS 





FOR SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds and designs 
| —comprising, Motto Ci Reward Cards, Scripture 
Text Cards, timent Cards, Bible Verse Cards, Good 
| Desire Cards, and Hymnal Cards. 

CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR CARDS. 

TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE toany address. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts; 141 to 147 Frank- 
lin Strect, Boston, Mass, 


NEW PLAYS 


ments. No 
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of self help ts the root of all genuine growth fe the judividual ; ij th 

are well tried maxima, embodying iu a 
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6 NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








: “New York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 


eS. lL. RELLOGSS é& Co., 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
Wuu11am H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 


Wru1amM F. Kz1.10e¢, SuBscriPTIoN AGENT. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

——.0: 

Sabscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 

gent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta the 

Fisk of the sender. 

¢ Money Remitt Never send us yin a letter Al- 

ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
+ at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 

United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 

















We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 


The columns of the JounnaL are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 15, 1877. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JoURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
Sallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do, It maybe set down as an undeniable fact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
amall fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JOURNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 











Our Canadian Agency is at Baltimore, Ontario, un- 
der the direction of M. A. James ; whom subscribers 


in Canada may address. 
1879. 


‘—ee -- -—— 


1878. 


The New York ScHoot Journat is designed to 
be of the highest and noblest service to practical 
teachers. It is now the oldest weekly educational 
newspaper in¢America ; it is devoted to the interests 
of the teacher, the parent and the scholar. It is in- 
dispensable to each and all of these, especially, since 
it deals largely in the practical ideas and methods of 
the school-room, is it most necessary to the 

TEACHER. 
Reflecting with fidelity the splendid work of the New 
York City Public and Private Schools, it will be found 
most useful by 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 

Presenting most earnestly and constantly the need 
and advantages of education to every human being, it 
will be an aid to 


PARENTS & FRIENDS of EDUCATION 


its Price 
Has been reduced; it is now only $2.00 per year. 


Clubs of ten pay only $15.00. 
SpecraL Notice. 


Those who subscribe now will receive it this month 
FREE. 





A school-boy, being requested to write a composition upon 
the subject of ‘ Pins,” produced the following: “Pins are 


very useful. They have saved the lives of a great many 
men, women and children—in fact, whole famalies.” “ How 


80? ’ asked the puzzled teacher, and the lied: “W 
by not swallowing them.’, ne bene ” 





Says a County Superintendent in N. Y. State: 
“Your Journat is of the highest value. May it meet 
with more readers among the teachers.” Says an ear- 
nest Principal in Ohio: “In renewing my subscrip- 
tion for the fourth year, allow me to testify to the ex- 
cellence of the JournaL; I cannot do without it.” 
Says a California'teacher : “ I cannot withhold my con- 
viction that you are doing an excellent work ; I feel I 
am a better teacher for reading your paper.” 





Tue delay in issuing the present number of the 
JourRNAL, has been caused by a fire in the press-rooms, 
and a remarkable number of favors coming in from 
advertisers. We issue an extra number of copies and 
shall distribute them among the teachers near and 
far. 





Tuis is the season for renewing subscription. Let 
every subscriber send on at once, the Two Dollars, 
(last year it was Two Dollars and Fifty cents,) and 
pay for an amount of instruction, useful and varied 
knowledge, earnest and suggestive ideas, worth five 
times the money. You cannot afford the economy of 
not taking an educational paper. As well might your 
pupils economize by coming to school without an Arith- 
metic. 





The Parents’ Visit. 





There is no calling that is receiving the microscopi- 
cal attention that is bestowed on that pursued by the 
teacher. Right or wrong, every household sits in crit- 
icism. His acts are reviewed, and he is adjudged a 
wise and "good man. an “ average teacher,” or a fool. 
He spends his days over human nature, boy-nature, 
tough, unpliable, resentful, inelastic and frequently un- 
shapable ; or over girl-naaure, willing to learn, ready to 
commit to memory, but alas! difficult to comprehend, 
although many a teacher mistakes the readiness with 
which she recites for absolute knowledge. He devises 
innumerable plans for governing those that are never 
governed at home; and gives his best thought to the 
overcoming of petty obstacles that, are amenable to no 
law. He undertakes to pour the wisdom of the pres- 
ent generation into that which is to succeed, and that 
generation cares but little about it, 

Yet the teacher has a profound responsibility 1 esting 
on him. His work is eternal, and ineffacable. Whether 
he does it well or ill it stands, all the same. Hence, he 
does well to feel his shoulders burdened like a second 
Atlas. A moral world is upon him, uphold it he must. 
And it is because he bowls this round ball of responsi- 





bility before him, rather than mounting it upon his 
shouldeis, that causes the dissatisfaction the parents 
feel. Let us suppose, for example, a parent invisibly | 
to enter a school-room, inspect the proceedingsduring 
a single day. Losing sight of all other children she 
only watches her well-clad, resolute John. The school 
room is perhaps cold and John comes in from running 
and must sit still and cool off while the Bible is read ; 
or it is a wet morning, and his feet are soaked with 
snow and water, or he isto stand in a cold hall ina 
draft, or sit where a window is open. She follows him 
to his seat—there he is beside a lad she knows is vic- 
ious, a liar, profane, obscene, uncleanly, well acquaint- 
ed with tobacco in all its forms. She is about to bid 
him come away from his polluting neighhor, but finds 
herself in a nightmare and unable to speak ; she can 
only look on. She sees him form one of a grammar 
class, and hears rattled off idiotic definitions of things 
she knows are ot no matter of use when learned ever 
so well ; she hears him give an analysis of a problem 
in arithmetic that she is sure makes it no plainer to 
John’s mind. As far as the reading and spelling go 
she has no fault to find ; but in writing she is sure the 
method employed will never make a good penman of 
him. How horrible he does write when she asks him 
to indite a letter! She watches the operation only to 





note how unskillfully it is taught. 


218 oat ae 


On the whole she feels that if John is educated it is 
quite a matter of accident. Lessons he has in plenty. 
He recites some things over so many times that she is 
sure it is a positive injury to his mind, beeause he puts 
his thought on something else. Determined to give 
the instructor the benefit of her visit, she writes on the 
blackboard, Let every teacher teach as though every 
parent were present. Andif they follow this direction, 
it will certainly improve many of the processes now 
employed. : 





COMPOSITIONS. 


MY SUMMER IN THE CITY. 

The warm days had commenced, and people were getting 
ready to leave for the country, but ‘here were some that 
stayed in thegity, and I was among them. It was about the 
8d of July, when the school stopped, tlien I felt as free as & 
bird. Ienjoyed myself in going bathing and rowing on the 
East river, I often went to Long Branch and other seaside 
places, but returning the same day. Seems when you are 
in the country and then returning to the city, like twelve in 
the day. I also went to Gilmore’s, and wondered how peo- 
ple could invent such curious things as forcing up air by 
machinery. I went on the steamer Sylvan Glen, and rode 


‘up and down the East River; the scenery was very pleasant; 


you could see quite a number of islands, where institutions 
were on. The prisoners on Blackwell’s Island were work- 
ing very diligently. Later, the nights and days became 
cooler, and the leaves were beginning to fall ; then the school 
girls began to think of school. On the 3d of September, 
school commenced, and thus ended my vacation. 

New York City. CLARA NEWBERG. 


CATS, 


Cats are animals. They are of various colors—white, 
spotted, striped, Malfese and black. I have two cats. One 
cat’s color is black and white ; they live on milk, potatoes 
and meat. Some cats are wild and some are tame ; they bite 
and scratch ; their occupation is catching mice, One of my 
cats sleeps a good deal of the time ; their names are Fred 
and Frankie. WILLIE GRISWOLD, 

(ten years old.) 

This is our friend Willie’s firstproduction. If he con- 
tinues as he has begun, we prophesy him-a governor’s posi- 
tion, a president’s chair or something as useful, if not so 
exalted. 

é THE FIFTH AND SIXTH ; OR, FUN AND EARNEST. 

(By a mistake, the first part of the following story was 
entitled “ My School Experience.’’) 

When Eddie Falk reached home he hada violent attack 
of fever, and it was long before he could go back to sc!.ool, 
but he had turned over a new leaf, for during his illness he 
had studied his geography hard and perseveringly, and had 
put all his mind to it. At last, when he went back to school, 
the boys teased him, always saying,“ Falk, do you know 
your geography ?” “ Yes,” said Eddie,“ Ido, but nobody 
would believe him. When school commenced Capt. Hursin 
called out, “ Sixth geographical class.” Eddie marched in 
bravely, for he was sure he knew his lesson. “ Falk,” said 
the teacher,“ bound Africa.” “Africa is bounded on the 
north by the Strait of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the east by the Isthmus of Suez, the Red Sea and the In- 
dian Ocean, aud on the west by the Atlantic Ocean.” The 
boys stared at him as if they were thunderstruck. “That 
was very nicely done indeed,” said the teacher with a pleas- 
ant smile. That is a wonderful improvement. I will give 
you ten and tel] Mr. Hursin about you.” Then came a ques- 
tion which nobody could answer, ramely, what cape pro- 
jected from the eastern coast of Airica ? Eddie coolly up 
and said, *‘ CapeGuardafui.” “ Right,” said the teacher.— 
The boys were still more perplexed ‘The best scholar, Wil- 
lie Weir, beaten by Eddie Falk! There was perfect silence 
till Gordon, a funny fellow, whispered “ Fa!k is spel] bound, 
or I’il be sanctified !” “Gordon, I report you 6 demerits,” 
said the teacher. Be quiet and let us proceed with our stu- 
dies. What mountainsare in the eastern part of Africa ?’”’ 
Eddie thought “I hope I'll get it,” but no. Willie Weir 
stood up and eaid, “ The Moantains of the Moon.” Then 
came another stunner, ‘“‘ What great desert in Africa?” It 
was Eddie’s turn to answer ; he stood up and wavered. Weir 
glanced at him defiantly,and whispered “ It’s all up with 
you now.” Eddie remembered the name and looked scorn- 
fully at Weir and answered “ The Desert of Sahara.” From 
that moment they were rivals in lessons. The class was dis- 
missed and t. Hursin said, “ 6th and 5th ciase recess.” — 
In South Carolina there are pine trees, which bear cones 
called cockles. The boys for a long while had been gather- 
ing cockleburrs, and as there were now a great many collect- 
ed, the boys formed parties. Clay Tallier, being king on 
Eddie’s side, and a large boy king on the other, John Hur- 


sin had a high place in the opposing force. Eddie was gra- 
ciously appointed by his 


esty King Clay, to be royal col- 
lector of ammunition ; for all the burs thrown into Eddie’s 
fort bad to be collected to be thrown back. Hursin and his 
followers crept to the ramparts to enter by stealth, when 
he received a burin the mouth while ch his men, so 
off they ran as fast ae shey could. The savior of the fort was 
Eddie, who had seen Hrusin up without being seen by 
him. Again he came with his followers, attacking the fort 
from the front ; and Clay was heard to cry,“ George, I’m 
struck.” His followers looked, and saw that his forehead 
was bleeding, where a cone of extraordinary size and very 
hard and y, had struck him. On went the battle, now 
one side won, and then the other, until Hursin appeared 
with his handkerchief on a stick, meaning truce,so the bat- 
tle ended. In a short time the bell , and the boys 
turned to their studies, well braised and scratched, bat 
ee Se eens eae true boy would be. 
ew York City. . E. G. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Hip, hip, hurrah! yelled my brother Charley, as he came 
tearing into the dining-room, as we were eating breakfast. 
“ Make less noise! What is the matter?” asked my mother 
and father in a breath. “ The ma:ter?” asked my brother, 
as if in surprise, “to-morrow will be Thanksgiving, no 
school, roast turkey. and fun. Besides, it isa day given us 
in which to thank God for his kindness to us.” “But re- 
member to behave well,” added my mother. At 9 o’clock 
we went to bed. The next morning when | awoke. I found 
myself on the floor, and all because of my loving brother ; 
but I did not say anything. At 2 o’clock, we*had dinner, 
and here, my brother perpetrated a joke worthy of mention. 
We had just begun to eat, when the bread suddenly disap- 

from the table, but it was found on the floor, and 
ley was not discovered. He had astring attached to 
it, reaching over the other side of the table. Suddenly, u 
umped my uncle, sneezing terribly, and all present includ- 
myself, followed example. Charley had strewed cayenne 
pepper about the table. Toward evening, he performed 
many more jokes, but space does not allow me to record 
them. Inthe evening, I asked Charley whether he had 
—" fun, and he said, “ Yes,” and I think he had. 
ew York City. ONE OF OUR Boys. 


[Very well written; “boys will be boys in the house- 
hold.” If they are kind to the father and mother, at all times, 
a little red pepper occasionally, wont do any hurt. Some 
people need it. This is evidently a smart boy, hope to hear 
again from him]. 


SaaS 


How the Ancients Lived. 





The houses of the Romans and Greeks who possessed a 
degree of wealth, were very differemt from those we live in. 
The climate was not so severe in either summer or winter. 
and hence they could endure the exposure their style enforc- 
ed without the suffering we would suppose. It seems orig- 
inally to have been a series of sheds set against high walls, 
thus giving asquare court in the center ; the entrance being 
by a gate. The roofs of these sheds sloped inward. Per- 
haps some of our readers may say they have seen such used 
to store wagons and hitch horses under, in the vicinity of 
country traverns; yes,that was the primitiveform. But 
in course of time these sheds were enlarged and made ele- 
gant ; architecture was employed, and the court was divid- 
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7 
PLAN OF A ROMAN HOUSE. 

In this plan,a isthe main entrance, s, 3, 8, ¢, are small 
shops, the rents of which were probably paid to the owner 
and were his means of living ; the one in the corner, he 
evidently used himself, and n was the chamber fer it. En 
tering the vestibule a, a court, bis reached, which in many 
cases was fifty feet long and forty feet wide ; this they 
called the atrium. In the center was an open basin called 
impluvium, which held the rainwater that fell from the 
roofs, covering the rest of the space. This opening in the 
roofs was called conpluvium,—con, together, and pluvia, 
rainwater. 

It must be remembered that glass had not then been dis- 
covered, so that light was admitted through simple open- 
ings, and in this case by means of the conpluvium. Along 
the sides of the atrium, (the first court) were rooms used as 
bed chambers ; these had doors or curtains to shut them off 
from the court; there were also holes in the walls for win- 
dows ; d, d, were recesses clesed off with curtains; 0, is 
& recess or room with a stai leading to the upper rooms 
or garrets where the slaves. and servants slept; p, isa 
dining-room with a table, edon three sides with a 
wide bench, for the Romans at their wneals, and did 


not sit upright as is our custom. Next, we go through a ° 





narrow passage ¢, t, into the second court called peristylium 
or peristyle, from the Greek words peri, about, stylium, pil- 
lar, because the roof in this court -was supported by pillars, 
This apartment has also’a conpluvium and an impluvium g ; 
the pillars are shown about its edge. The rooms marked /, 
1, 2, l. were used as bed rooms ; g, was a kitchen, and y, a pas 
sage way toa side street; i, is a balcony or {court with pil- 
lars, overlooking the garden k; h,h, are two rooms, 
opening trom the balcony-court, use for reading, meditation, 
or devotion—one of them probably contained the /ares, or 
household gods, and hence called the lararium. ‘The two 
apartments e h were separated from the courts by curtains, so 
that when they were raised those coming in, or even those 
passing in the street, could look through the entire distance 
into the garden; a little vanity existed to display wealth 
then as there does now, it seems. Indeed, it must have look- 
ed finely ; pictures, statues, vases, marble pillars, ornament- 
ed pavements, flowers and shrubs. It seems wonderful that 
with all of these elegancies there was one most neceseary 
thing omitted a chimney. Cooking and heating was done by 
means of pans in which either charcoal or wood were burn- 
ed,and the smoke that arose was the source of grevious 
complaints by many a Roman writer. In the winter season 
this filled the apartments and rendered |.fe almost unsup- 
portable. 

The union of several buildings we call a block ; the Ro- 
mans [called it an island, and ruins of these are found in 
which houses,shops and manufacturies adjoin each other. 
The Romans painted or as we call it frescoed their walls in 
a very beautiful manner. The pavements too, were in many 
instances most elaborate ; the vestible of one house has a dog 
wrought into its surface so naturally that it appears like 
one that is alive and startles the visitor, for he looks angry 
and determined to stop intruders. 


ooo r- 


A Grandfather’s Love. 


On the banks of the beautiful Mystic river, which winds 
so picturesquely through Ccnnecticut, lived old Captain 
Hale, and his granddaughter Cassy. Capt. Hale was advanc- 
ed in years before his daughter Mary died, leaving her only 
child to him to care for. He had come to love her fondly, 
and little Cassy thought everything of him. The house 
was situated about a hundred yards from the river, and 
overlooked the Mystic valley, which stretched for miles 
around. Not far distant a railroad bridge spanned the 
widest {part of the little river, and trains passed and re- 
passed throughout the day. It was now and then used by 
foot passengers, but nearly every one chose to walk a little 
futher to the wagon bridge. 

One beautiful day in April, when the sun was shining 
and the grass looked bright and green, Capt. Hale and 
Cassy set ont on a walk. It was not without a purpose 
however, for they carried two little baskets containing a 
few delicacies for a sick friend who lived across the river. 

“ Grandpa,” said Cassy, “ You don’t mean to cross on the 
railroad bridge, do you?” 

« Well, we might as well,” he responded. “ The train is 
not due for fifteen minutes, and my poor old feet will not 
allow me to walk as farasI used to. You are not afraid, 
darling ?” 4 

“Oh, no, grandpa,” Cassy said hastily, “not in the 
least.”’ 

They stepped on the bridge and when they reached the 
centre of it, Capt. Hale stopped and pointed to the water 
beneath, that sparkled and leaped along. 

“ How beautiful it looks, Cassy. I could stand forever ad- 
miring it. See how the wind dashes it about. I am afraid 
we will have a storm, for the wind is rapidly rising.” and 
he held his hand in the air to see in which direction the 
wind blew. 

But what was that sound that struck terror to their 
hearts. The locomotive is coming near. Right around the 
curve it came, dashing on and on. What could the two 
helpless beings in its path do? Onit came swifter than 
ever. The engineer could not stop the train now, it was too 
near now, Suddenly Capt. Hale spoke. 

“Jump, Cassy,jamp for your life!” and he lifted the 
child on the railing, and pressing her to his heart bade her 
again to leap and she obeyed. He did not think of his own 
life, not a thought for himself. There was only one chance, 
and that he gave to Cassy. 

The train came fnearer, and when it reached the other 
side, Captain Hale lay in a mangled heap—dead. 

Cassy was picked up soon after she touched the water, 
unburt, but was almost heartbroken when told of ber grand- 
father’s death. She was saved by obedience, and her grand- 
father’s love. This happened many years ago. Cassy Hale 
is now & woman, but she will never forget the day when 
Captain Hale gave up his life for hers. 


Nothing is more fatal to the happiness of this world than 


Rr Of little acts, little words and little 
thoughts, 5 ee | 











BOOK NOTICES, 


APPLETON’s NEW ScHooL READERS. D. Appleton & Oo., 
Publishers, New York. 


The public are anxiously awaiting the appearance of this 
new series of Readers, which has been unavoidably delayed 
beyond the time first announced for publication. The well- 
known abilities of the authors, and the artistic manner in 
which this house issue their books, give promise of a series 
readers that will be unusually attractive and interesting. 

It is claimed as the chief merit of these Readers that, while 
they avoid extremes and one-sided tendencies, they combine 
into one harmonious whole the several results that have 
been considered desirable to be attained in a series of school 
reading-books. These include good pictorial illustrations, a 
combination of the word and phonic methods, careful grad- 
ing, d1ill on the peculiar combinations of letters that repre- 
sent vowel-sounds, correct spelling, exercises well arranged 
for the pupil’s preparation by himself (so that he shall learn 
the great lessons of self-help, self dependence, the habit of 
application), exercises that develop a practical command of 
correct forms ot expression, good literary taste, close critical 
power of thought, and ability to interpret the entire mean- 
ing of the language of others. 

The high rank which the authors have attained in the 
educational field, and their long and successful experience 
| in practical school-work, especially fit them for the prepara- 
tion of text books that will embody all the best elements of 
modern educative ideas. In the schools of St. Louis and 
Cleveland, over which they have long presided, the subject 
of reading has received more than usual attention, and with 
results that have established for them a wide reputation for 
superior elocutionary discipline aad accomplishments. Feel 
ing the need of a series of reading- books harmonizing in all 
| respects to the modes of instruction growing out of their long 
lopg tentative work, the authors have carefully prepared 
these volumes in the belief that the special features enume- 
rated will commend them to practical teachers everywhere, 


ELLSwORTH’s REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS are certainly 
worthy of the attention of every one who wants to improve 
his pupils in Penmanship. He is himself a practical teacher 
of skill and has been long-tried and trained in the school. 
room. His claims for new inventions are not disputed, we 
believe, afd everything of value has had peculiar recogni- 
tion (?) His six numbers wiil prove a valuable adjunct to 
the school-room. 


+ 
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Experimental Science. 








KNoWLEDGe is not necessarily truth: it is a relative state of 
the human mind. Truth is the reality itself, ontological and ab- 
solute. It has its source in God. Knowledge proceeds from 
man, ard is of two species, distinguished by the learned as 
“ cognitio intuitiva” and “ cognitio abstractiva.” With respect 
tothe means of obtaining knowledge, it is intuitive or discur- 
sive. 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT 

are the means of discovery. We experiment on matter, while 
observation is an act of the mind. The real business of exper- 
ment is to extend the sphere of action. The faculties of thé 
human mind, when employed within their proper sphere, are 
fitted to obtain a knowledge of truth. In the search after know- 
ledge by experiment, our success or want of success depends 
on two things, perfection of the apparatus used and skill in 
manipulating. Hence it is of the greatest importance to know 
how to select and where to find the apparatus we wish to use. 
Our experience in the laboratory and the lecture-room has led 
us to an extensive acquaintance with manufacturers and deal 
ers. We are happy to invite the attention of our friends and all 
interested in the use of philosophical apparatus, to the philo- 
sophical rooms and physical manufactories of W. J. Rohr- 
beck, J. F. Luhme & Co., No. 4 Murray 8t., New York. 

In extent and merit of their apparatus, this firm stands among 
the first in America, and the facilities of the firm, on account of 
their extensive manufactories and chemical houses in Europe, 
are not excelled. On the first floor is the show-room, where 
may be seen, constantly on hand, every article needed in the lec- 
ture-room, and in great variety. On the second floor is the 
chemical-room, where may be found everything needed in the 
laboratory, chemically pure,a nda full assortment of metallic 
and geological specimens. On the third floor are the assay fur- 
naces, porcelain and the physical workshops. 

We return to the first floor to describe briefly a few of the 
great variety of articles which we have had the pleasure of not 
only examining but of testing. 

THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 
was among the first to attract our attention. . 

Lightning, notwithstanding its identity with electricity, is 
still regarded as a cause of terror. Science may explain its phe- 
nomena, but fails to remove our feeling of insecurity when the 
zigzag stream passes from the cloud to the earth, or from the 
earth tothe cloud. We feel shorn of our strength by the pow- 





er over which” we,have no control, althoughtwe{may(admire{the _ 
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grandeur of the scene. In this age of advancement in experi- 
mental science, we can imitate nature, if not ona very grand 
scale, at least in avery startling way. The identity of this subtle 
fluid with the thunder of the clouds was discovered by an Ame- 
rican, but for the most perfectly constructed apparatus for exper- 
iments, the scientific world is indebted to the Germans. By 
means of this apparatus, we obtain very rapid discharges from 
condensers. We modify our apparatus, and it is no longer the 
bluish lightning, but a rapid series of large brilliant sparks, 
with frequent reports like volleys of firearms. The most re. 
markable electrical machine yet invented is that known as 
HOLTZ’ INDUCTIVE MACHINE. 
We have used one furnished by the firm above named, and will 
give a brief description of it. It is a double-plated machine 
with four thin circular plates of glass, two stationary and two 
rotary, the stationary plates being about two inches in diameter 
larger than the rotary. The stationary plates are perforated 
near the edge with two somewhat elliptical holes. A pointed 
gilt paper card is made to cover about half of this perforation, 
The rotating-wheels are revolved by means of a multiplying- 
wheel. The machine is charged by bringing a plate of hard 
rubber, excited by the friction of a catskin, over the pointed card, 
while the rotating-wheels are in motion. The rotary-plate be- 
comes highly charged with the electric fluid, which is picked 
up by the prime conductor and conveyed to Leyden jars con- 
nected with the machine. Thus one set of jars become posi- 
tively charged, and the other set negatively, and in the effort 
at equilibrium the current passes from the ball connected with 
one set of jars to the ball connected with the other. In this 
particular machine the spark is passed the distance of from 
ten to twelve inches, strikingly resembling the zigzag lightning 
seen passing through the air during a thunder-storm. 
By means of Geissler’s tubespghe experiments are not only 
interesting and exciting, but may be varied to an unlimited ex- 


tent. These machines are all imported machines, and are of 


@ superior quality. We have tested them in all kinds of wea- 
ther, and have never yet found a day so damp that the machines 
could not be worked. The firm also manufacture and keep on 
hand, frictional machines of excellent quality. 

Galvano Electric machines of great variety and power, with all 


Of the chemical apparatus we hope to speak in a future art- 


icle. Wemay be allowed to state, however, that we find some 
decided improvements in the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, simple in 
afrangement, yet most effective in operation, with detachable 
lime-holder mounted on polished brass clamp having universal 
motion, 

In one end of the show-room is a fine display of balances, 
manufactured by Becker & Sons. These balances are of all va- 
rieties. The Assay Balance, in French polished glass case, with 
counterpoised sliding frame, the Analytical Balances, with agate 
planes and new improved arrangements for arrest of pans and 
beams, are of great beauty of finish and perfection of structure. 
There is also a fine assortment of Pharmaceutical Balances, and 
balances for specific gravity, for gold and other purposes, where 
great accuracy is required. The new Improved Prescription 
Balance, in a box with marble top and glass cover and drawer 


for weights, is very ornamental, as well as practical. 
J. D. 
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THE solemn act of making public, after authentic proofs, 
the important discovery of the remains of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, took place at the Metropolitan church of San Do- 
mingo city, lately. The lead box containing the remains 
was drawn from its vault at the altar by Bishop Cocchia, 
and placed upon a table before the altar, and the authoritivs 
and many respectable persons were invited to approach, ex 
amine and read the inscriptions which are plainly engraved 
on the case. The cage was then opened, and in the inside 
part of the cover was found engraved in German gothic 
characters the inscription, “ Illustrious and noble Christo 
pher Columbus.” The bishop immediately declared, with 
trembling voice, that those were the remains of the immor- 
tal Columbus. This declaration being made, the bells were 
tolled, and amid the firing of the guns from the fortress 
mest of the people there assembled went through the streets 
enthusiastically proclaiming the authenticity of the dis- 
covery. 
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General Information. 
| The want of such a volume as Prof. Henry Morley’s “ First 








For use in School and Lecture-rooms, we recommend the use 
of “ The Fire on the Hearth” apparatus. It secures a pure at- 
mosphere, and gives an even temperature throughout a room, 
and is economical tn the combustion of fuel. It is made by 
Open Stove Ventilating Co., 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Tue Howakp METHOD FoR THE VoIcE.—It might seem 
improbable that in the delicate study of the voice, instructions 
could be so plainly given and exercises so exactly explained 
that pupil * stance could receive nearly the same benefit 
as those directly under the teacher's eye. But Mr. Howard's 
claims, advertised in another column, are supported by many 
prominent conservatories, and endorsed by many professional 
teachers who testify unreservedly to extraordinary improve- 
ment, even when a life-long trial of other teachers have failed. 
The “Howard Method” is endorsed by many of our leading 
journals, and by many professional vocalists and speakers, well- 
known in this city as authorities on vocal questions. We be- 
speak for it the attention of all our readers who must profes- 
sionally speak, and ought for their pupil's improvement to speak 
and sing. Mr. Howard may be addressed at 39 Union Square, 
N. Y. City. 
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| THE subject of heating and ventilating school-houses has 
received increasing attention for the past few years, but still 
there is room for improvement. Scientists and experts have 
found out very accurately what is wanted, what is wanted and 
what should be avoided in heating apparatus, but it remains 
for purchasers to apply this knowledge by procuring the proper 
apparatus from those who are competent to arrange it so as to 
| obtain the desired results. Werecommend our friends who are 
|looking for healthful! methods of warming, to apply to the 
Gold’s Heater Manufacturing Co., 114 Leonard St,, New York, 
The managers of the company have a long and successul ex- 
perience in the business, and their business, and their goods 
will bear the test of a careful examination. 





“CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINESS.”—It seems impossible 
for writers to prevent their fingers from being stained with nk, 
andalmost as impossible to remove these stains, water, soap, 
and brushes all being brought into requisition, with a negative 


result, and oftentimes when the unfortunate victim wish 
the improvements in galvanic apparatus are to be found here, | Sketch of English Literature” has long been felt. A work at) 7 unate victim wishes to 


That which interests us most, and which will interest all who | once philosophical and readable, one that should embody the 


be presentable for the evening, after a long day’s session at the 





labor in the laboratory and the lecture-room, isthe perfection of | latest results of the best scholarship in a volume suitable for 


the apparatus. It would seem that even a novice must'be'success- 
ful in experiments with this apparatus. These batteries are 
constructed with sliding rods for lifting the zinc from the, so- 
lution, In its action it produces no acid fumes and is always 
ready for use. 
THE AIR PUMPS e 

are superior aud substantial with single and double barrels, 
made of brass and of glass. The pumps with glass barrels de- 
monstrate thefaction of the pistons and valves very beautifully. 
We would be glad, had we space, to describe the numerous 
articles which accompany the air pump. We will barely men- 
tion a few that have attracted our attention on account of the 
perfection in their construction, viz.:; Magdeburg Hemispheres 
Triple Revolving Jet, Air Mill, Fountain in vacuo. 
tion in the construction of these pumps, in connection with the 
electrical apparatus, enables the operator to illustrate many 
principles of electricity with satisfaction and success ; especially 
1s this true in ‘relation tothe Aurora Tube, and the Gassiot 
Cascade, in which the subtle fluid plays with indescribable 
beauty. 

A new apparatus to show the descent of falling bodies acted 
upon by the force of gravity and the force of accelerated 


motion, takes the place of Atwood’s machine, and can be ob- | 


tained at much less expense. It consists of four grooves on an 
inclined plane, with balls of brass, marble and cork. The balls 
are placed at the top of the plane and held in place by a cross- 
bar which can be so raised as to let all the balls start at the 
same instant. All the balls of the same density and size move in 
equal relative time for the first second, when a bridge stops 
one ball; the rest moving on in exactly parallel lines to the end 
of the second second, when a another bridge stops a second ball; 
the others move on another second when a third bridge stops 
the third; the fourth moves another second, when it also is 
stopped by means of a bridge. 

On examination it is found that whatever the distance passed 


the class-room. Prof. Morley isa man who has made original 
| and thorough researches, and is recognized as an authority of 
the first rank by such men as Morris, Ellis, Skeat and Furni- 
vall, Of his qualifications for the work there can be no doubt. 
It is in use in some of the best colleges in the country (includ- 
ing the University of Michigan.) It should be on the list of text 
books of every university. Prof. Morley has also published two 
volumes of “ The Library of English Literature” (‘‘ Shorter 
English Poems and Jilustrations of English Religion), Sepia 
Painting, Neutral Tint. and Water-Color Painting are standard 
works on the subject, giving full instruction to the learner, and 
the plates show the progress of the work. 

Cassell’s Drawing Books have been growing in favor, and 


The perfee- | should be seen by all interested. 


Prof. Wallace’s Euclid has sold over 130,000. 
cheap. 


It is good and 


Porrer, AINSWORTH & Co. 

We would call the attention of those School Officers and 
Teachers, who wish to keep up with the best methods of instruc- 
tion, to the advertisement of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., in our 
columns. They will do well to examine these New Books be- 
fore making introductions into the schools under their control, 
| for they will find the books published by this firm are fully up 


design, etc. An examination of them will convince any one that 
the merit of the books is such as to warrant their adoption and 
use into any and all schools. 


+ 
THE use of the Microscope has become within a few years 


to the times as to neatness, cheapness, usefulness, elegance of 


desk, a resort is had to severe mechanical means, sand paper, 
and penknives, which indeed, remove the stains, but only by 
| removing the skin itself; the result is, more ink, more scraping 
and a sore finger. A very neat contrivance, which has lately 
been brought into notice, prevents all this trouble and annoy- 
ance. It is in the form of a pencil, and instantaneously re- 
| moves ink and all similar substances. Every Teacher, Student, 
| and Professional Person should have one of these little articles 
continually on his desk. It really seems necessary to carry one 
of “ Bloede’s Ink and Stain Extracting pencils” in the pocket 
as a toilet article. The priceis moderate (25 cents) and within 
the reach of all, its utility is unquestionable. 





WE take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Hall & Benjamin on page nine of this 
JOURNAL. By reason of very complete facilities, they are 
prepared to fill orders in the way of chemical and philosoph- 
ical apparatus. Chemical glassware, chemicals, and in fact 
everything in the way of scientific supplies. This firm can 
be relied on for accuracy and promptness in filling orders, 
and at moderate prices. 


AMONG orr columns will be found the advertisement of 
the ‘‘ Superb Peard Desk.” In it is combined, beauty, con- 
venience, compactness, strength, and general utility, easy 
folded, noiseless in its workings, and no machinery what- 
ever to get out of order, made of cherry lumber (the best,) 
and castings are japanned in handsome style ; when folded, 
occupies but 13 inches space. This desk is now in use in 
many schools of this city and generally throughout the coun- 
try, and is fast taking the precedence over stationary top- 





not only an absolute necessity for Scientists and professional desks. All those interested in the comforts of a school room 
men, but its great usefulness in the arts and manufactures, as | ought to call and examine the “ Peard Desk.” Manufactur- 
well as in the usual daily avocations of life, for the detection of | ed by National School Furniture Co,, 111 & 113 William St., 


adulterations, of parasitical plants, of noxious insects of micro- 
| scropical growth, becomes more evident every day. Wo would 
therefore call the attention of our readers te the advertisement 


the first second, the balls pass the same distance by forte of Meee A Se Se es Se ee 


gravity, and twice that distance by accelerated force, during 
the second second makingthe whole distance during 2 seconds, 
equal to four times the distance passed during the first second, 
or the distance passed the first second multiplied by the square 
of 2. The distance passed in 3 seconds, equal to the distance 
passed in the first multiplied by the sqnare of 3, and the distance 
jpassed in four is equal to the distance passed the first multiplied 
by the square Of 4. This is an improvement on Atwood’s ma- 
chine, which was an expensive apparatus, and more than fre- 
quently out of order. 

The apparatus for showing the magnitude, height, length and 
variety of waves must be seen tobe understood. It is most in- 
geniously devised and constructed,§ and illustrates‘ allJ§princi- 
ples in regard,to wave*motion. . va 


Co., who offer very excellent microscopes, at exceedingly low 
prices. 

PARENTS and teachers will note the set of Tyndall’s Elec- 
tric Apparatus, in making selections of a Christmas or New 
Year’s gift to children or school. Curt W. Meyer, 14 Bible 
House, New York, will send you all the particulars in re- 
gard to this set of useful apparatus. 

THE announcement of James W. Tufts, 35 to 39 Bowker 
St., Boston, deserve attention. His Automatic Crystal Foun- 
tain is one of the most desirable gifts in the market for hol- 

iday, wedding or birthday prefents. Send for circular, illus- 
| trated, 
| Doall the good you can in the world, and make as little 





| New York. 


THE TEACHERS OF A GREAT CITY near us are being ‘coach- 
ed’ by a celebrated retired actor in the management and use 
of the voice as a means of ameliorating the severity and ar- 
duous fatigue of this vocation. The idea is excellent. Eve- 
ry teacher knows what it is to be voice weary and huskily 
unable to be understood among a Ict of noisy pupils. It sim- 
ply wears one out ; and whatever will alleviate the difficul- 
ty is a blessing to those who “teach the young idea how to 
shoot” for a livelihood. To strengthen the organs of speech 
and produce that full, distinci, easily uttered volume of tone 
which relieves the throat and all the faculties of weariness 
and wear, we recommend Knapp’s Throat Oure, a conven- 
ient and harmless lozenge, which is the most effective thing 
kind yet discovered, and is a certain cure for hoarseness and 
loss of voice, as well as for serious disorders. Obtain it at 
your druggist’s, or drop a line to the proprietor, E. A. Olds, 





noise about it as possible. 


box 4885 New York he supplies teachers with sample box, 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
REQUA 4, PEED srrect, New York, 


We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, enti the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 


Writing Book. 
It consists of twelve numbers, analytically, systemati- 
cally and progressively arranged, style of letters 
is the newest and simplest. The best engravers have 
been gg “To the work and the paper is unexcep- 
tionable, siaiod oa ae besides the ordinary 
copy r2moval al Pages, simi- 
larly pas or and con’ » accurding to the eitanee- 
ment, either two or three lines of the copy in dots 
to be traced by pupil, As first efforts are general- 
ly imperfect, they can be made on the Trial 
which may be removed without injury to the book. 
The tof this practice can be tested by the writ- 
ing on the regular copy page. We would draw partic- 
ular attention tothe blank Trial Pages at the 
ning, middle and end of the books. Inthe Primary 
Course they are intended for drilling the scholars in 
writing their names and the dates. n the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner. 
In compiling this work the editors, from personal 
experience and valuable suggestions given them, 
are assured they have met a need which has 
been and they are placing before the publica 
superior k in all points and details. These books 
are now on the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
the Training Department of the Normal College, and 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools. 
&2The prices are the came as for other writing books. 
REQUA & DUNN, 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
43 West 22d. Street, N, Y. 


J. PohtERINO RET. S°- 


Invite attention to the Series of | 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8ve. j 
til dilens snothcecees bsctcccsenetonenes 25 | 
Academic Dictionary, Illus. Crown, 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary, Illus. 12mo, 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 13mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. [lustrated. 16mo 60 
Pocket Dictionary. [lus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 
Many special aids to students, ‘n addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 

















Vv N, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
I 'SQN, EMAN, L & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies, 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematieg@, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

sé Geographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


CARTON: REMSEM and YAFFEL- 

’ ’ ’ 

Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 

Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Tables, ChPon: cal, Gen and 


&e. 





Literary. 1 yol., 238 , oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, 
a Questiens, ically Arranged and Di. 


The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 
oo cleth $1.75. 


Containing a series of 100 Colored 
from the Dawn 


chronological 
Maps, illustrating successive peri 
of ‘History to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 


or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and 
of all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
untilthe present day. This Chart is published in 
eae"For term and other information, ede 
or the 
® publishers. 


Pee MRO REG LO 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
—- Danton & Scribner’s New Manual of 


Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
=e Cards, the 1 
ree sets. 
Teachers Manual or guide to above 


Guide to Cards. 
. The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
series e 





Dinsmere’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words, No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
Definitions, Sentences. 

The and best. Retail 10 cts., intro- 
duction 7 cts.; full size, class ‘4 
te with rates of Tatroduction, 

on application. Correspondence solicited, 


AINSWORTH & 
reer 58 Jobn St.. N.Y. 





W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
. PUBLISH 
e Elocutionists’ Annual, 


N 192 com} the latest read- 
in > ecitations dialogues and tablewus, 90 ote, cloth 

Best Thi from Best Authers. 

Conguneng Se. 1, 2 and $ of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 


Oratory. 
An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocuticn and Oratory ; 
paper*bindiag 15 cts,, limp cloth 25 cts. The above 
Pabiications sent post paid on receipt of . 
J. W. 8HO. ER & CO., Pu ers, 

1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 





TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
‘1 publishers—all on the most faverable terms, 
Books sold only by subscription. 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, for scbools, By Prof, O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


00. 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
a Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 

2 00 


w. 
IDDLETON, $1 Boware St., New York, 


1 on Study of Words.—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 
1.25. 








White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
Connington’s A2neid of Virgil.—12mo. $2.25. 


The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution 6f England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
ROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAM MARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City. 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar $0.45 
- Tpstintes =“ “00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally adm:tted, and notwithstan the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In arrange- 


posetonens & 
ment, accuracy of fullness of illustration, 


and comprehensiveness of plan. stand UNRIVAL- 





XTENSIVELY USED 
wa hedery aera bites Gan ANY OTHER works 
on the su! 

Friends’ Elementary and High ee 
Baltimore, Md. 
Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 


explanation of what is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes 2 part in detail, 
places the od ge Janguage before the 
eye of the and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules 80 ous, 80 simple, yet 
so comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules ere 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false : commences with etymology, and 
thus student only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes acquainted with the 
whole subject. 
Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of an to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying branch of r' : 
Eur M, Lams, Principal. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMA RS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,......... 25. 


an invaluable book of reference, and every schelar 
should havea copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it, 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


TORTOISE SHELL 


Riese bustonn, plaizand talela, Bee got 

e n to 

$3. $4 to $5. Har-drops, $1to$5. Pin and Combs 
2 North- 


MILO HILDRETH & CO. M 
boro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Waehington Street. 





t mail. 
. Vout’ cheins, 





1 





der 


in 


has 


Magnifiers with one, two or three lenses 
and dissecting purposes, at low prices, 


and simple !Microscopes for bot 


New Model Microscopes, 


These microscopes which have been perfected un- 


the direction of some of the ablest microsco 


in the United States, unite stability, firmness and com- 
poses, with as great simplicity of construction as is 
m 
men 
elegance and price, they will compare favorably with 
any microscope now in market, 
tured by the Bausch & Lomb 
under t! 
formerly of Berlin, whose name is so well known 
amo! 
ments will be found very moderate, even when com- 
pared with the exceedingly low rates at which micro- 
Scopes in genera! are at present selling. They 


ble with the purpose for which the instru- 
are intended, and for efficiency, convenience, 


% are manufac- 
ptical Co,, 
e direct superintendence of Mr. E. Gundlach, 


microscopists. The prices of these instru- 


range 
rice from $20 to $200, and ali have the standard 


gociety screw. The objectives have received the 
highest praise from every microscopist of note that 


examined them. A fully illustrated catalogue 


» sent free to any address, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 





RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


[A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book ; 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- | have already ordered 212 copies.’’ 


where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Pubiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We call epecial attention to the following new and 
ropular School Song Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N, Cor Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classe:, 
etc. An admirable collection of cheerful School Songs 
with plet@ El tary Department, One of the 
best School Books ever published. Price 50 cts. 
$5.00 per dozen, 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Cor Stewart 4J.M.Norrs. For High schools 
and extensively used in our Public schools, 75 cents, 
$7.5G per dozen. 


CROW W FITS. 
By Srewart and Norra, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors. For High or Grammar schools it 
is unsurpassed. 75 cents. $7 50 per dozen. 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 


By W. F, Heatu. Two Numbers or Books, Collections 
of Three Part Songs, with the third part especially ar- 
ranged for Boys’ Voices, Schools will find these little 
collections very attractive and useful. No. 1—20 cts. 
No. 2—30 cents, 
SCHOOL CHIMES,” 202% 8. Montr. 
Very popular collection 
of School Songs, and in general use, 50 ct. $5.00 per doz. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Send stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD’S 
MUSICAL WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of music. 
The best Musical Monthly, $1.50 per year with premi- 
im. AGENTS WANTED. if 











$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0, | 





Singing Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


Og Set add ea a A eR 


Such commendations of it as “Simply the best and 


most complete work of the kind we have ever been priv- | 


ileaed to meet with.” from the Boston Traveller, are 
ons to be as common as they are well deserved. Ia- 
structiv: pages of music. 
ENCORE, (75 ceuts, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. 
MERSON, is already in extensive use. Fineinstruc- 


tive course, and capital and complete collection of | 
’ 


—— Airs, Sacred Tunes and A , for 
ice, 

E ’ Cc SCH «(75 cts 
PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL, 


entirely different matter from that in the “Encore,” bu 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence o 


contents. 
ALUTATION ($1.25 or $12 per doz.), by L. 
b class Church Music Book 


MERSON, is a first 
with a full set of Tunes, Chante and Anthems, s fu 
instructive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part- 


Zion: for practice. 


($1.25 or $12 per doz.), by W. O, Perxrns 
latest Church Music Book of the author and 
of the first quality, 
filled with Anthe: 


336 pages, of which 100 es are 
100 pages with easy music for the 
Siaging School, and 75 pages with METRICAL Tunes. 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. tf 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co.. 


843 Broapway, Successors to Lez & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 


CHEAP APPARATUS for SCHOOLS 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL. 





OPTICAL. 


—NOW READY— 
Complete sets of Prof. Tyndall’s Electric Apparatus 
of 58 various instruments and materials, 
Price, $55. Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00 These sets are 
suitable for students at home, at school, and especially 
for the Common Schools. sure to send for price 
list (free) of the above set, a oe 


—FOR— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 


| There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
| in all ite departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


| New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 


Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


| ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that ise becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 


| CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 

| THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

' The new volume, beginug wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular, 

| Send stamp for full particulars fer the new year, and 

| preof that the Visitor ‘does actually give over $20 for 

) $1.60!” Address 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
NEW YORK 


i 


| And 805 BROADWAY 





POTTER'S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think- 


erin America should have this a, American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most attractive in Magazine literature and presents 


| a variety and extent of entertainiog and instractive 
| articles not attempted by any other. No one should 
miss its Semi-Historic American sketches for 1878. 
The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and possess all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


| 

| ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 

| Send in subscriptions now. : 

| Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 
| 


Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent agenvies and secure handsome pay. Liber- 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in spare hours 
from $3. to$5 aday. Address 
JOHN E, POTTER & ©O., PusLIsHEns, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


327-18 


‘Holiday, Welding, or Birliay Preset 
AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water, 

Blue Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gold- 
en-Bronze Standard, with 
P: lished Marble Base. 

No springs, weights, or 
hidden mechanism, but @ 
simple law of hydrostatics 
practically applied. 

The apparent absence of 
motive power excites general 
wonderment and surprise, 

Always reliable, and in or- 





| 


er, 

A little Cologne added to 
the water makes it a delight. 
ful 


Perfume Fountain. 


| at slight expense, as the water 
| is used over and over 5 
Height to top of 2 


inches. 
Price Complete $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished ; also, Fountains for 
Tile > Garden or lawn upon same 
= ’ principal. 
2a~ gay Address for Circular, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


| 
} 


aw 
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| 
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33 to 39 Bowker Street, 





JF OOD CURE 


quid 100ds With which 
to eradizate all conditions< of} Nervous Debility, Mental 
| Prostration and Chronic Disease.—Endoreed by emin- 
| eut physicians. Send for Circulars and Testimonials, 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 UNION SQUARE, WN. ¥, 





ons to illustrate other branches 
All kinds of physical apparatus and inetruments im- 
ported or made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER, 
14 Bible House, New York. 


00 32s town. Terms and $65 outaét 
free. H. HALLETT & OU., Portland, Me 








| Can color their own Stockings for Iras then one 
LA E ceatper pair any COLOR or stane by the use of 
oor “MAGIO TINTS.”—Onn revew or change rv of their 
Dresses, restore to froshaces and brilllancy faded Bilts, Merinos, 
Alpacas, N. oksies, Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new fad an 
ed 
ete 
. 
. 


shados—Litte trowble aad nominaleost—Stick ofany r 

| sentonr- o-tptofloc's. 3differeateoiored sticks 250. AP iad 
| for Clreviers ant Samples. KEARNEY OHEMICAL We 

' ?.0, Box 3199. 4 Cortlandt Btreet, New Vor 


eer 
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NEW.YORK SCHOOL 


» UD RINA L 








PEARD 


“4 PERFECT DESE,” 
“KIAKD ‘FELLAS LOAAUAd VY» 





“Our Claim is that it has Received Un- 


f iversal Favor.” 


In proof we appeal tothe Hundreds of Schoole hav- 
ing tn use. 


—OTHER SsTYLES,— 


The National School Furniture Co., 


ill & 113 WILLIAM STREET, N., Y. 


Fire on the Hearth! 


VENTILATION... nm 
RADIATION 
f a Stove, 









as and pony noel 


printing @ omer gi MONEY BAPIDLY 


a, 74 fies PAMULY. ‘PRINTER nd ins 
il, for $1, 


ine Sines ne. DIA A MOND on Pike: 
COLBIER ES Rea titt ea 
17, De Your Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ¢ per, after 
procuring GOLDING’S OFFIC MAL 1 PRBS and 






— > 
Outfits’ from Siup 


stamps for new Ilustrat . 
Go DING & CO. Manny ra, Port-Hill 8 ‘Sa. + 





A GREAT OFFER !! sess Finra’times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS &0 NS, new and 
second-hand of first-class con rs including 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
—_ or a let until paid for than ever before 
oftered. WATERS’ GRAND TARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear, “2%? Stop ogeme 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 1 
tops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a — 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Winisters,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manvefactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th t., Union square, N. Y. 

TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says; Waters’ Orchest 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, eily 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave be 

and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 





CIRCULATION | 


urnace. 


Larger sizes especially adopted for 
school and lecture rooms, 







PURE AIR AND AN EVEN TEM- 
PERATURE. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, and | 
for testimonials from Prof, E. iL. | 
Youmans and other experts; — 

report of Centennial Commission, eto. =} 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATION co., 
115 Fulton and 54 Ann Streets, New York. 


Almost Given Away! 


Having secured at auction several thousand of the 


“UNIVERSAL PRIZE PACKETS ” 


ata remarkably low figure, we are enabled to offer 
to the Public for only 50 CENTS EAC, which 
have always sold for $1.00 Kach. The articles in this 
PACKET could not be purchased at retail) for less 
than $2.50, this is a rare chance for everybody, just 
the thing to present toa laty friend. Each Packet 
contains the following articles, viz. : 

12 Good White Envelopes, 12 Sheets — to match, 
1 Large Photograph, 1 Spool White Thread, 1 Paper | 
Needles, 1 Ladies’ Pen Ku'fe, 1 Ladies’ Pocket Book, 
5 Steel Pe ons, 1 Water Pen, 1 Good Pen- -holder, 1 Hong- 
book, 1 Pair Scissors, 1 Paper Pins, 1 Lead Pencil, 1} 
Blotting Pad, 1 Stick Re ‘d Sealing Wax, and an elegant 
Piece of Jewelry in Each Packet. which is worth 50 cts. 
alone, and it will wear well, the prizes consists of 
Rings, Ladie+’ Sets, Bracelets, Chains, Charma, ete., | 
eto, Each Packet is neatly put up in a strong and — } 
pretty Paper Box, and every article is first class, and 
are warranted so. Send 50 cents for a sample Packet | 
and you will surely be pleased wiih it. Agents, Ped- | 
dlers, Storekeepers apd others. Send for a few dozen 
which will be sold afa discount by the Mr ey and | 
om can sel] them as fast as you can hand them 

y sell Very rapidly everywhere. 

Everybody send 50 cents and get one of these packets | 
by mail, postage paid, and get more than double your 
moneys worth. Three Packets sent on receipt of $1 25. 
Send at once, don’t delay, and get a prize. Adddress 
all Orders to } 


c. B. THOMPSON, 


Bridgewater, Coun 


p»[ LEGANT HOLIDAY GIFTS “$ | 
| 
} 


SLLVER NAPKIN KINGS in novel and beautiful 
a 8, and other novelties in plated ware, at very low 
prices. Goods sent by mail. Photographs. free 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, Boston, Maas. | 


HYGIENIC) 
UNDERGARMENTS | 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highiy 
commends them. They are al! patented. Mrs, H. 8. | 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- | 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in | 
this city. There are many «purious patterns that look | 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circulars sent free on application. 

Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
aA ae address will re- 


ANY LADY 22 == 


323-13t Ere Mal, Oaly abot 173 ‘Suan st. N,Y 





t, 














OR GENT THAT SENDS = 


the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, anda very in- 
veresting effect is produced with the chime of 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Wearecrabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N. Y. 
Evangel'st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters: pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


PIANOS. 





agnificent Bran New 8650 rose 


00d Pianos only ares must be sold. 
ORGAN ine Resows right Pianos 
ittle used Coot $ only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops 5 12 Stops 


only $78. Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $ Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial, You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
——— must have work, by war commenced 


the monopolist. reruns: BE I- 
Tustrated Paper Free. Address DANIEL F. B — 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 





PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licgutr & BrapBuRy,) 

Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established | 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 

B.S. BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
2" Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description | 
neatly and promptly executed at low prices. Orders 
by mailp romptly filled 327-ly 








BENT’S COMBINATION WRITING AND TOILET INSTRUMENT. 






YOUNEEDIT Send 25 cents forit. 
WONEEETUL, svocEse ! Combines Pen and Holder, Knife, Tooth-pick, payne ig 
0 Tools in one, Pencil size. ag ae lg ES out. N 
able and os It oa Lh nyt wy 1 doz., $1.75. Agents wanted, peter, 
all 


200 other fastest Be’ 
make money. Is ponny be and prealabe. @pAvip sags Madisow” Pad Chicaso, Til 


1877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 





Better Methods! 


1. Appleton’s Readers. 8) W™. T. Hanns, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Balitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. 1 six sumbers. 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. Froms.c. 800toa. 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuer WizLarp, A. M, 
M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


i. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 
Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application, Teach 

by sending us their post office addresses, for future announcements. 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 &551Broadway. N, Y. 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


© & Dealerin | 


WITH 





will oblige 















expe 
Mustrated and price Catalogue, No. 191 GREENWICH St., bet.J*ultor < Dey Sts., N. 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 







CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc, 
made. Apparatus skilfully repaired by rienced workmen, Send six cents for 








E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 





APPARATUS. a 
Agent for a 
ANALYTICAL BALANC ES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ Kunci « MA- 


FREE | FREE | FREE | An immense Des-| CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 


criptive Catalogue | Prize at Philadelphia for ‘ 


| of Novela, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, aes | 
| eee Mel Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, 

pan te on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Boxing, pont 0 Cricket, Base | $ 
Shoes, 1 Beent Corks Wi, Face Preparations, &c., un- 





equalled and unattainable elsewhere, Mailed free u vq 


| 


= to C. T. De WITT, Pub’r, 33 Rose st., 








porting DRAWERS. Parcr Low. 

G@. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
FITS, ~EPILEPS . 
FALLING SICKNESS, 

AS CURED THOUS- 

ANDS. Will give o1. 000 for a case it will 


‘SOM ETHINC NEW. 
88 Nassau Street, 

rontrivdy CURED, the worst cases of the | 

not benefit. A Sample Bottle free to all ay ag 


WALGROVE'’S patented, vertical, self- sup 
New York. 
stan y Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. 
o ‘No HUMBUG,” 
Duns.ss & Oo., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N 





Books, laying Garda Dial — Joke Books, Ready Reck- | 





‘APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B. —Ihane no part- 
| ser in business. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well known numbers, 303-—404— , 
170—35 |! —332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hoek, Sole Agent. 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 


wfacture: in 15 Numbers: swit- 
ed to every style of writing. 
For sale by ALL DEALERS. 








~ Elastic Trusses and Supporters, Without | 

Metal Springs. This im- | 
portant invention is offer- 
ed to the public under the | 


eminent surgeons and 
physicians in the profes- 
sion that it will supercede 
all metal spring inetru- 
ments in use for the relief 








full assurance of the most | 


SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
head and 140 Grand St,, V.¥. 
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AND EDUCATION 


AL DIRECTORY 








Heliotelis 


Should be in every 
school, where 


Geography 


is taught, 
give so plain an 


Object 
<n, ,, se LESSON 


Sent by Express, $40, C. 0. D. 





stand, what many 
graduates have failed 
to comprehend, for | 
they move in the 
plane of Ecliptic, and 
when set North to- 
wards the North, 
always keep so, turn- 
ing from West to 
to East, as in the 
real, with them it is | 
earily shown why, 80 
much more water is 
around the South 
Pole than the North 
Pole. 62 Illstra- 
tions, 35 explanations 
go with each one, 


good Agent. 
Address 


HENRY 
WHITALL, 


502 South 3d. Street, 
Camden, N. J. 





HELIOTELLUS., 


Sent by Express, $65, or the two 
for $100, C, O, D, 





he called them 
An enlightened 


“ He telleth the number of the stars ; 
ali by their names.”—Psa_m cxlvii. 
example for all to follow. 

A Directory of the Starry Heavens that can be set, 
every minute, any day, and on its face read the names 
and see the position of the whole sky at one view. To 
Astronomy whatamap is toGeography. The best for 
giving Celestial Object Lessons of Heavenly beauty. 

d $6 to your bookseller, or HENRY WHITALL, 
602 8. 3d. street, Camden, N. J., and get by return 
mail, a full set with 99 rules and explanations. Re- 
commended and forsale by all Booksellers. 

“ Ihave used Mr. Whitall’s Planiephere in my school 
for more than two years, and can teach more of the 
starry heavens from it in one day than I can in a year 
from 4 other celestial atlas, map, or globe I have 
ever see 

Cc, B. METCALF, Highland School Worcester.” 








ANCHARD 


T OF WHEAT 


NERVE, 


BRAIN. 
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as they 


That any child may | 
easily see, and under- | 


liberal discount to a 


PEIRCE’S 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE 


89 S. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


Business MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 








The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 8rd, 1877. 


‘veng Sessions begin Monay , Sept 17,1871. 


| The Cent ial Ci Senequartied to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal. 








iTS Principal is a professional teacher, He has charge 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large 
practice, Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
ted gentlemen who have made this branch of study a 
specialty. 


) prepares those who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
es were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
| individual instruction at class rates. Its course of 
| instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanshiph 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial J wey the —_ 
branches, and the forms and it 
as valuable and necessary a training for Aa about te 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
hose about to practice medicine. 


soceyees rooms have been fitted up for its in- 








patronage. 
T 1s commended to oo public by Ebene, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Men, 


| whose sons and clerks it thes counted. 
325-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them. 








APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
hbadies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate 
course, The finest location on the Connecticut River. 
For Catalogues address 
Prof. D. 8. BABCOUK, 
East Haddam, Conn. 


| AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
| ER’S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 

| ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 

mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 

school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 

in the management of the “American School Lasti- 

. tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tien, — sent on application. 

A 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Y:> 


What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 












REYNOLDS PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 
Duplicating Letter Books, 





CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 
L. R. aooDpwin, Eastern and Southern Agent, 


Park Place, New York. 














THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Biade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary near to Agents. 

J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Piace, New York. 





Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 


from 10 to 15 
Hours 













THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3.50 & 40C 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 
CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 


No. 665 Nawavu gireet, New York 
Send pene Gan for Circular 





New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 
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Bryal's Hlectra-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance. 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 





from what quarter it comes— 
invaluable to navigators. Far- 
mers can plan their work accor- 
ding to its predictions. It will 
save fifty times its cost in a sin- 
gle season. Thereis an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. We 

will send it rrEr to any addresson receipt of 82. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Physicians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 

day to bs the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of I mipntions, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted PerFrecr 
and RELIABLE. When you order, please state your P. 
Q. addres, and mention the name of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Lettess may be safely sent at OUR 
Risk. We make good aLL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 

the 


by 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Breadway, New York. 


Please mention this paper, 


toy, Sain rane PENG 
MA iy 
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Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 


The Devoe Manufacturing co., 
80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK, 








20 SS 5 Sa 





using vinegar acids or other liquids to eet them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are permanently mag- 
netic as long as in good order, They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered ered for sale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 
sneiren 
t@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FORK ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEAKNESS. AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 

, with certificates from physicians an’ persons who have been cured, seat free = application 
Address, 








Pamphlete 
Dr. J. Brysn will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. 


BRYTAIMN APPLIANCE Co., 
1475. Fifteenth St., NWew York 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Piace, 


112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORK. 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 














s@ Send for Explanatory Circular A BENDALL 
THEA CEER'sS BUCKEYE EVE set). "ee FOUNDRY. 
DE rristTr. pert Bel et ay 


oa the best Rotary aNgin ye, eo ree 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pully Wervanted. 
Edustrated Catalogue sent Pree. 
Vawve tow & Torr, 102 £. 24 St., Ciacionath 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Housto UABLE RECIPES. 


Postage prepaid. 
Price 25 = ‘Komes 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 
. This beok contains an INVA hy A. 
tien of REUIPES needed In every vARe: 
by mel, ia for 25 cents, 
Baltimore. Pr. & Co., 871 B way, Brooklyn, New York. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W, 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 
See 
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Singing and Speaking. 
e 7af nowARD ustsop. 
Lessons BY MAIL. 

No better proof that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could. be desired than the 
fact that ite principles and exercises may be reduced to 
writing, be so exactiy explained that pupils ata 
distance, who can receive only written lessons, have 
been iy fl benefitted, as their enthusiastic testi- 
mon declare 


“From a knowledge gained by a single course of 
lessons taken by letter, I consider the ‘ Meth- 
od’ superior to any I have yetknown. The scholar 
qm rapid control of all the vocal organs, and simul- 

eously the effect is seen in increased power, flexi- 
bility, and richness of tone, I speak from experience,” 
Mins E, Ke.L1oaa, Vocal Teacher, St. Joseph, Mo, 
“ By every meansin my power dol persuade my 
friends to avail themselves of John Howard's thorough, 
ractical and unique instructions, It seems to me 
at these (instructions) must eventnally revolutionize 
the art of teaching and delivering the voice. 

“The firet course of twenty written lessons I have 
found invaluable."—Mre, E. M. Kwarr, Teacher of 
Music in State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

The Howard Method is powerfully endorsed by many 
prominent Conservatories, and enrolls among its sup- 

re such profess‘onal vocalists as Chester G. Allen. 
eo. KE. Perkins, Eugene Clark, Henry Camp, and 
many others of great prominence, 

Send for pamphlet on “Vocal Reform,” “ Vocal 
Development,” and “Natural Singing or Speaking.” 
Enclose 25 cents in postage stamps, Address 

“THE HOWARD METHOD,” 
89 Union Square New York City. 








E & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New 
« York. (Opp. Metropolitan Hotel. Awarded the 
Hig hest Medal at Vienna. Manufacturers, importers 
and Dealers in Stereoscopes and Views, ‘Albums, 
Gra phorcopes, Photographs, and kindred nas Cel- 
ebri ties, Actresses, etc. Prorograrpnic MATER: . 
We are Headquarters for everything in the way of 
Ster copticons and Magic Lanterns, being manmaiagbar- 
ers of the Micro-Scientific Lanterns, Stereo-panopti- 
con, University Stereopticon, Advertiser's Ste - 
con, Artopticon School Lantern, Family Lantern, 

le’s Lantern. Each Style being the best of its class in 
he market. Beautiful Photographic Transparencies 
of Statuary and Engravings for the window. Convex 
Glass. Manufacturers of Velvet Frames for Minia- 
tures and Convex Glass Pistures. Catalogues and 
Lanterns and Slides, with directions for using, sent on 
a. An enterpr'sing man can e money 
with a Magic Lantern, 


Important to TeachersandParenis 
BELL’S PATENT ay: email TEACHING 





The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight, It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which appears 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters, his is 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child's 
attention is first ca! ed to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG, “D stands for DOG,” says 
the teacher. ‘“ Now little one, what Coes DOG ertand 

*for? Noreply. The card is held up before th + infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light, 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
**DOG!" A few repetitions of this interesting manw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy Dealers. 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE. C, BELI 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-12t C3. 3t 








“GOLD'S 
Habe Masutachriay Co, 


® 114 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


EZ. E. GOLD'S PATENT 


POUgHT ron Heaters, 


THR “Health” AND “Tubular” 


These furnaces are made of heavy wrought Iron 
firmly riveted. and are consequently aurableand 
tight, The fire pots are lined with extra heavy 
brick, and no part of the furnace can be overheated. 
They contain several times more heating surface than 
lange amouai ng ar furnaces, and therefore, will doe 
large amount of work and still give a very m 





id heat. 
They are largely used and given satisfaction. 
The quality of the air which they ve, renders them 
qapedally valuable foreaen, 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and references. 

Estimates furnished on 

Repairs promptly furnished for all Gold's Heaters— 
etther hot air or steam. 


E. E, GOLD, Pres.® 
e 4W. H. WARNER, Treas. 


NSW YEAR'S CARDS, any name, for 15 ots. 
CARDS, 15 conte 26 of each. 
for 2 ote. Address G. H. B Whitehall, N. ¥, 





READT FEISBRVARYT ist, 


Appleton’s New School Readers.; ##4DQUARTERS 


HARRIS, Supt. of School, St. Louis; A. J. RICKOFF, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, and MARK 
BAILLY, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College, D, Appleton & Co., Pustisners, New York. 





—_ i, Mal i. 


W.A. HAYWARD, 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 





212 Broadway, over Knox’s Hat store. 
Will offer his Wholesale Stock of 





Badges, Watches, Chains, Lockets, Rings, 
Studs and Buttons, Scarf Pins 
Bracelets, Brooches, Kar- 

| Rings, &c., &., 





\at Retail during the Holidays. Parties in 
| want of anything in the above line can save at 
least 50 per cent. by coming to Head Quar- 
ters. 





- ORGANS. 
Brand New, 12 Stop Organ, $67.00. 


| ‘This 16 not a bogus advertisement to attract corres- 
| pondence. When you write weare not “justov ” 
Send for catalogues to the Steam Organ Factory (only 
one inthe place) of ALLEGER, BOWLEY & OO., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


to be given as Prizes for cor- 
rect answers to Puzzles. Yor 











particulars see January number of HAPPY 
HOURS, 8& Domestic Journal of Informa- 
| tion and Amusement. Only 50 centsayear, Speci- 


men copies free. Address 


SS 
| } | 
| | | HAPPY HOURS CO., 
ae | No. 1 Chambers Street, New York, 
Specimen Illustration from First Readers, Appleton’s New Series. 


W. J. Rohrbeck, 
J. F. Luhme & Co., 


4.cURRAY STREET, 
Chemica] Glassworks. NEW YORK. Physical Manufactories in 
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ZECHLIN. BERLIN AND LONDON. 
Established 1754. 1806. Established. 1852 
Hourz Exvectricat Macuing, Revolving plate. 10 in diam. Made in our Berlin 
Manufactories, - : ‘ $17.50. 


WINTER ELECTRICAL MACHINE, improved form, Revolving plate, 10 in. diam. Made 
in our New York Manufactories. . . , ‘ ‘ ; . $17.50. 
ACCEssORY APPARATUS on insulating stands nicely made up: 
Electric Mill, 80 cents; Electric Sickel, 85 cents; Lightning Platefon glass, 

$1.00 ; Electrical Orreriés, $1.00; Electrical Umbrella, large size, $1.00; Electric 

Pistol, with mahogany handle, $1.75; Electric Beils, on brass stand, mahogany 

base, $3.00; Dancing Balls, in Glass box, on brass stand, $1.50; Luminous Tube, 

double tube with suspension hook, $2.00; Leyden Flasks, very best, the Zechlin 
glass free of lead, 170mm. high. $1.50. Arr Pumps: Smallest size, $15.00: Our 
own improved form on mahogany plate, $30.00. The same model, largest form, 
on a monumental iron frame, for lecturer's room, $5000. Every accessory for 
airpump experiments on hand. CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE, improved form with 13 
accessory apparatus, not only illustrating the laws of Centrifugal forces, but also 
introducing in different chapters of Natural Philosophy, as Acoustics, Light Mechan- 
ica ; as well as for private study as lecturer’s room ; made in Berlin Manufactur- 
ies, $55.00. We have just received from our European 
house some highly interesting novelties: 

Mech’s Undulating App. illustrating the 

whole chapter of undulation. Mach’s App. 

to demonstrate the vacuo of sound. Galit- 
ais App., illustrating the laws of gravity 
and accelerated motion. 

Galvano Electrical Cabinet, (Zinc-coal ele- 
ment. induction [coil, chemical and 2 Geiss- 
ler’s tubes.) $10. Wheatstone's Needle 
Telegraph, with all accessories ready for 
use, $12. App. illustrating Mechanics, Gal- 
vanism, etc. on hand. “5 stock of — 

ipe app. Spectrosco olariscopes. The 

Felebreted balances of Becker & Sons. Full 

sets of app. selected carefully to allow the 

demonstration of the most important laws 
imall the chap’s, of Physica, we sell at $100. 
Our large stock and the 
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